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‘Awesome’ 
science 
lab opens 

Visiting scientists 
say DOSE facility 
comparable to any 
across the country 

ahtet&y 

MISSION - A state-of-the-art labo- 
ratory to conduct "curiosity-based 
research" was officially opened Oct. 29 
when officials from the U.S. Department 
of Energy joined leaders on the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation in a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony. 

Staff from the Confederated Tribes' 
Department of Science and Engineering 
provided tours of two laboratories and 
geodesic research greenhouses during 
open house events that took place for 
the federal representatives, again on 
the morning of Oct. 30 for mostly state 
officials from Oregon and Washington, 
and finally an afternoon open house for 
the public, including employees of the 
Confederated Tribes. 

The opening was the culmination of 
nearly eight years of work that started in 
2004 when DOSE Director Stuart Harris 
envisioned a place that would allow the 
CTUIR to grow its science capabilities. 

Harris joked that the new facility 
already is too small. He said he'd like 
next to see dormitories for students and 
a classroom so young people can learn 
about science that will impact their lives 
and tribal members around them. 

"With knowledge and training we can 
keep kids in school," Harris said. "We 
want to not just expose them, but train 

See DOSE shows off laboratory. Page 12 



Nixyaawii runners take direction 

Drew Johnson, cross country coach at Nixyaawii Community School, points down the course for three intent runners - from left, Charlotte 
Barkley, S ha rice Quaempts and Ronnie Sampson. The squad, which included several boys as well, was competing in the Kyle Burnside 
Memorial Run at Wild horse Golf Course Oct. 19. cuj photo/Phinney 


STEP: What’s it all about? 

School Board thought Nixyaawii was getting a new teacher 


By the CUJ 

MISSION - The Nixyaawii Community School Board isn't 
yet ready to look a gift horse in the mouth, but members defi- 
nitely have concerns about where a $1.2 million STEP grant is 
a fit for the charter school on the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

The School Board discussed the STEP grant at their Oct. 29 
meeting and scheduled a workshop for further discussion on 
Nov. 5. 

The State-Tribal Education Partnership (STEP) pilot grant 
federal funding came from the U.S. Department of Education's 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education. The CTUIR was 
one of only four tribes in the United States that was awarded 
a STEP grant. 

Money from the pilot grant is not going directly to Nixyaawii 
Community School. It cannot be used to support the operational 
budget, and not a penny will go for student instruction. 


Rather, the grant funding will be used to develop a school 
improvement plan. Toward that goal, the Confederated Tribes 
will hire three CTUIR employees to implement the grant - a 
project manager, assessment and data coordinator, and a com- 
munications coordinator. Additionally, the Oregon Department 
of Education will identify a "school improvement coach" who 
will work with the Nixyaawii principal and teachers. 

Many people, including members of the School Board, mem- 
bers of the CTUIR Board of Trustees, and administrative staff, 
have been under the impression that the money would pay for 
at least one teacher and would provide other in-the-classroom 
funding for students. 

"I thought we were getting a new teacher," Nixyaawii School 
Board member Marcus Luke said at the school board meeting Oct. 29. 

As proposed, the three people hired by the grant would de- 

See STEP grant. Page 15 
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Homecoming hijinks 

Nixyaawii Community School 
students Damon Kipp and 
Thomas Adams played football 
for the co-op team of Pilot Rock 
/Nixyaawii. They are shown 
here at the Homecoming game 
in October. For a photos of the 
real Homecoming royalty for 
Nixyaawii see page 19. 



CUJ News 


Native test scores up at PHS 



Native American 
magazine launches 

Mariah Watchman, an enrolled 
member of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Res- 
ervation, is featured on the cover of 
the first edition of a new quarterly 
magazine. Watchman competed 
earlier this year on "America's 
Next Top Model." 

Native Max magazine, created 
by Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal 
Member Kelly Holmes, focuses 
on indigenous people, places and 
cultures with the same sleek pho- 
tography found in fashion maga- 
zines, but without the stereotypi- 
cal headdresses and tomahawks 
sometimes seen in the mainstream 
media. The premiere issue, which 
is online only, features interviews 
with Native American artists, mu- 
sicians, designers and models, as 
well as sections on health, beauty 
and sports. 

The magazine's nine staff mem- 
bers come from all over North 
America, including the Navajo 
Nation in Arizona and the Otomi 
and Yaqui nations in Mexico. 

Native Max has fewer than 
100 subscribers at this time, but 
Holmes said she hopes to boost 
that with fashion events at vari- 
ous locations across the country. 
She said the obstacles in getting 
the magazine launched haven't 
tarnished her dream of having 
her own magazine for Native 
Americans. 


By the CUJ 

PENDLETON - Test scores and gradu- 
ation rates have increased for Native 
American students attending Pendleton 
High School, according to a 2011-2012 
report card from the Oregon Department 
of Education. 

For the second year in a row, ODE 
rated Pendleton High School as "out- 
standing." (Other designations were "in 
need of improvement" and 
"satisfactory.") The designa- 
tion was based on such fac- 
tors as student test results, 
the number of students that 
participated in testing, and 
academic growth. 

PHS Principal Tom Lovell 
said there is room for im- 
provement school-wide, 
but scores were better comparing last 
year's juniors to the juniors tested the 
year before. 

"We're proud of all the students, in- 
cluding the Native American students, 
who performed better in reading, writing 
and math," said Lovell. "Our graduation 
rate is not where it needs to be but we're 
working on ways to identify students 
who need extra help, and we're expect- 
ing those students to step up to the 
challenge." 

Those challenges include additional 
class requirements and tougher OAKS 
(Oregon Assessment of Knowledge and 
Skills) tests in reading writing math and 
science. A demonstration of that knowl- 


MISSION - The Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation has 
wrapped up a five-month investigation 
on air quality in the Nixyaawii Gover- 
nance Center. Employees were notified 
in October that the final reports had 
been posted on their internal website 
for review. 

According to an email sent to all 
employees by Executive Director Dave 
Tovey, the conclusion from the extensive 
testing conducted by federal agencies, 
in-house and through contracted con- 
sultants, confirms that the air quality 
within the NGC meets or exceeds all 


edge, or skills through work samples, is 
necessary to earn a diploma. 

As an example of increased require- 
ments, Lovell noted that in his day high 
school students needed to pass two 
credits in math at any level. Students in 
Oregon will, over the course of their high 
school years, have to take at least two 
years of math and earn three credits in 
algebra 1 or higher. (A typical student, 
who does not take extra electives like 


early-bird band, earns seven credits in a 
year for all classes.) With those require- 
ments, PHS this year has more students 
taking algebra 2 and calculus than the 
school has books. Lovell said there have 
never been more than 20 students taking 
calculus, but this year there are 34. 

"There are some teeth in the OAKS 
tests now and that's good. Diploma re- 
quirements are harder than they've ever 
been. The good news is that with higher 
diploma requirements we have not seen 
a big drop off in scores," Lovell said. 
"We're actually doing better. We want 
more students to leave with a diploma 
ready for college and careers. You always 
hear about kids who go off to college and 


relevant regulatory standards for worker 
occupancy. 

Tovey stated, "It has been determined 
that the Nixyaawii Governance Center 
provides a safe working environment 
and we have directed all employees 
who were temporarily relocated during 
the investigation to return to their work 
stations." 

Tovey noted that the building will con- 
tinue to be monitored with high tech air 
monitoring equipment by the CTUIR's 
Department of Science and Engineering. 

Concerns were raised in May by sev- 
eral employees who reported headaches. 


have to take remedial courses. If they 
meet these state benchmarks they'll be 
better prepared to go to a two-year or a 
four-year college." 

Lovell said the state, always seem- 
ing to change its methods for grading 
schools, this year is putting more empha- 
sis on academic growth from year to year. 

Overall, last year's PHS juniors who 
met or exceeded OAKS standards in 
reading improved from 83 percent to 
92 percent. For the 14 Native 
American students who took the 
reading test, the increase was even 
more dramatic, improving from 85 
percent to 100 percent. That means 
all the Native American students 
who took the reading test met or 
exceeded the state's benchmarks. 

Checking the mathematics 
scores, it showed that 79 percent 
of all PHS students met or exceeded 
statewide benchmarks. The percentage 
of Native American students meeting 
or exceeding the benchmarks was about 
one percentage point lower, but showed 
an improvement of more than 7 percent. 

Graduation rates and growth for all 
PHS students (broken down for four-year 
and five-year high school student gradu- 
ates) weren't as good as the year before, 
but the graduation rates and growth for 
Native Americans actually increased 
slightly. 

Overall at PHS, the graduation rate for 
four-year and five-year cohorts averaged 

See Test Scores. Page 24 


dizziness and related symptoms which 
they attributed to their time spent in the 
building. Many of these reports f ollowed 
a period when the building's heating 
and ventilation system malfunctioned, 
causing stagnant air in the three-year 
old facility. 

Some employees who reported the 
most severe symptoms were temporar- 
ily relocated to work stations in another 
CTUIR building. Those employees have 
now returned to their regular work sta- 
tions in the NGC. 

See air quality, mold testing. Page 28 


‘Our graduation rate is not where it 
needs to be but we’re working on 
ways to identify students who need 
extra help, and we’re expecting those 
students to step up to the challenge.’ 


Air quality ok; mold testing underway 
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Youth program launch date pushed back 


By Jill-Marie Gavin of the CUJ 

MISSION - A developing youth pro- 
gram, which will serve Native youth in 
the area, pushes on despite several fund- 
ing hang-ups. 

Spaytitmiyay, meaning "for the 
sprouts" in the Umatilla language, had 
a projected launch date of Jan. 1 2013, 
but has been postponed due to a lack 
of funds. 

Noelle Schultz, now a contractor work- 
ing for CTUIR, was originally working 
through AmeriCorps to help the Tribes 
develop the project. After her Ameri- 
Corps duties were completed, Schultz, 
(formerly Noelle Richards), was hired 
under contract specifically to wrap up 
this project. Her job here will end Jan. 31, 
2013, so she's anxious to see implementa- 
tion of planning efforts. 

The idea for the project hatched after 
Schultz worked with community mem- 
bers and youth last summer to identify 
key areas that needed improvement if 
youth on the Umatilla Indian Reservation 
were to thrive and succeed. 

She said she sat down with a Native 
Youth Organization Steering Committee 
and told them that to flourish youth need 


assistance in five areas - parent support, 
student support, student education, 
career pathway development, and com- 
munity involvement. 

With this informa- 
tion the committee 
helped her devel- 
op a plan to create 
Spaytitmiyay. The 
project gained direc- 
tion with the help 
of committee mem- 
bers that included 
Youth Services and 
Recreation Manager 
Lloyd Command- 
er, Department of 
Children and Fam- 
ily Services Director 
Julie Taylor, TERO 
Program Manager Robin Bitrick, Finance 
Development Officer Laura Kordatzky, 
Tribal Youth Suicide Prevention Gate- 
keeper Pam Shippentower, and Housing 
Authority Resident Services Compliance 
Manager Josh Franken. 

In the first two years of conception, 
Schultz said, the program will be housed 
in an existing facility so funds are not 
sucked into a capital building project. 


During those two years one of two em- 
ployee's sole purpose will be to make 
connections with outside sources for 
funding and assistance for the program. 

The other employ- 
ee's job will be to 
facilitate community 
involvement, which 
includes advertising 
the program as well 
as recruiting com- 
munity members to 
help youth get as- 
sistance. 

"Spaytitmiyay 
will not directly 
provide any assis- 
tance for youth or 
their families, but 
rather be a hub for 
community activities and resources," 
Schultz said. 

She said the program will be able 
to point a child toward activities to do 
after school. She said the program also 
will be a gathering point for all of the 
"great resources" already available to 
youth, but which have up to this point 
been fractionated and/ or difficult to find. 
Schultz said she hopes the program will 


be able to gather all of those programs 
in a single place and make them more 
accessible to youth. 

Schultz said one of the biggest com- 
ponents of this project is community 
involvement, which is why training 
for adults and parents to learn how 
to contribute has been scheduled for 
Nov. 16. 

She said a date has been set for the 
event and now visits are planned to 
local high schools and middle schools 
to find "passionate" youth leaders 
willing to guide and direct the pro- 
gram. 

During a cinnamon bun bake sale in 
the Nixyaawii Governance Center com- 
mons, the program raised $500, which 
was $100 over the event budget, for the 
November training. Schultz said she 
would like to invite parents of students 
that attend the training, so they can learn 
how to get involved as well. 

Schultz has written and applied for 
several grants and is awaiting word back 
from the corporations that offer them 
while continuing to lobby for resources. 
Schultz said she hopes the program is on 
track to succeed by the time her contract 
ends. 


Volunteer training 
Nov. 16 
5:30-7:15 p.m. 

Recreation 
classrooms at 
Nixyaawii gym 
See ad on page 25 


Game wardens take 
aim at NFWS event 


PENDLETON - The five sharpshooters that 
will make up a championship northwest tribal 
enforcement marksman team fired rounds at paper 
targets during the Native Fish & Wildlife Society 
conference on the Umatilla Indian Reservation in 
mid-October. 

The qualifying competition took place at the Pend- 
leton Police Department shooting range off Barnhart 
Road west of the Pendleton airport. 

Bill Matt Sr., a game warden for the Spokane 
Tribe and an 18-year member of the team, said there 
usually are more shooters at qualifying events, but 
budgets have reduced the number of officers from 
around the region that are able to attend. 

"In the past we've had up to 22 shooters and that 
gets tense sometimes," Matt said. 

On this day, there was no pressure since all five 
marksmen were assured of a spot on the team. Four 
of the shooters have been on the team for years, but 
Jim Currey, the game warden for the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, was quali- 
fying for the second year. 

In addition to Matt and Curry, the shooters includ- 
ed Ted Lamebull from the Columbia River Inter-Tribal 
Fish Enforcement squad; Del Brown, a game warden 
for the Spokane Tribe; and Bobby Jim from Yakama. 

Matt, who was firing a .357 magnum 686 Smith & 
Wesson revolver, said the tribal team has earned the 
"best of the best" designation with five champion- 
ships in the National Pacific Region. In 2009, Currey 
shot for the championship team in Alaska. 

"It's fun to get out and shoot, even if you're not 
competing," said Currey, who shoots with a .45 
caliber Glock 21SF pistol. 

The team will be competing in Arizona in May. 




Bill Matt Sr. (red cap) 
above, uses a .357 magnum 
686 Smith and Wesson 
revolver during shooting 
competition at the Pendleton 
City Police Range near 
the airport in October. 

Matt, a game warden for 
the Spokane Tribe, said 
he uses a big gun instead 
of a revolver because it 
is a more human way of 
putting an animal down. 
“When you have animals 
like elk and moose in the 
housing areas automatics 
don’t kill them right away.” 

At left, Ted Lamebull from 
the Columbia River Inter- 
Tribal Enforcement, checks 
targets. (That’s Matt’s 
pattern from close range.) 

CUJ photos/Phinney 
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Is this a STEP in the right direction? 


I t's hard to imagine giving up a $1.2 million grant because it's 
more trouble than it's worth, but that may be the case for the 
Nixyaawii School Board, which has found itself with money 
it didn't really know was coming, and certainly didn't know what 
it was supposed to be used for. (See story on Page 1.) 

The three-year STEP grant is trickling down from the federal 
Department of Education to the Oregon Department of Education 
to the Confederated Tribes' Department of Education and finally 
to Nixyaawii Community School. 

At first blush, it looks like the school is getting much needed 
funds. Everyone thought a new teacher would be added to take 
the pressure off the existing staff and offer more classes to entice 
more students. 

That, however, is not the case. 

In fact, as written, the grant does not pay for any teachers. It 
can't be used for operation of the school. It won't be spent on 
students in classrooms. 

Instead, the grant, as written, would create three positions - all 
CTUIR, not Nixyaawii employees - who would work toward de- 
velopment of a "school improvement plan." As part of that process, 
teachers at Nixyaawii would be taught how to teach, at least at a 
culturally sensitive level. 

Again, at first blush, it looks like a novel idea with goals of im- 
proving academic achievement for students who have not tested 
well on statewide assessments. 

But it's some of the details that have triggered concern for School 
Board members. 

For instance, the job descriptions do not require any teaching 
experience. 

School Board Chair Sally Kosey was right to question whether 
or not it would be prudent to have teachers with no classroom 
experience teaching seasoned teachers with years of experience 
in front of students. 


Kosey said that if she was a teacher she would "resent" some- 
body coming to the school to tell her how 

Other School Board members wondered just what the trio of 
CTUIR employees would be doing on a day-to-day basis. 

Besides that, they wondered where an overwhelmed staff is go- 
ing to find the time to attend meetings and analyze data collected 
by one of three employees. Principal Ronda Smith said there's no 
money in the budget to hire substitute teachers in the event exist- 
ing staff was expected to attend meetings or spend time poring 
over paperwork. As if they don't have enough paperwork already. 

To be clear, the Nixyaawii School Board does not want to give 
up the money. As Zenaida Lyles, Education Department Director 
said at the last School Board meeting, $1.2 million is a "handsome 
amount." 

But if Nixyaawii Community School is to be involved in this 
grant, it should have more to say about how it is to be used. 

If tribal sovereignty and funding control are components of the 
grant, and the narrative says they are, then the CTUIR Education 
Department should work with the Oregon Department of Educa- 
tion to massage the grant in a way that would allow more flexibility 
in how the money is spent. 

School Board member Woodrow Star said just that at the meet- 
ing Oct. 29. He said that if the grant is to be used at Nixyaawii, 
the school should have the opportunity to determine how best to 
use it. He suggested working with the Tribes' Human Resources 
Department before any ads flying the positions are released. 

So here we have $1.2 million - actually just a little more than 
half of that after the CTUIR "indirect" costs are taken out - that is 
sorely needed at Nixyaawii Community School. 

The School Board and the school principal know how best to use 
the money but they haven't been able to offer their input. 

What to do? 


Native student test scores improving at PHS 


O n the heels of Nixyaawii Community School's efforts 
to improve academic achievement comes a report from 
Principal Tom Lovell that grades and attendance are 
looking up at Pendleton High School. 

It's a bit difficult to draw firm conclusions about Native Ameri- 
can classroom success because, among other things, the rules for 
the Oregon Assessment and Knowledge Skills (OAKS) tests are 
constantly changing. 

Sometimes it's a matter of knowing how to compare one set 
of students to another. For example, the tests used to compare 
students tested as sophomores and then as juniors. Now the tests 
are for all juniors. It seems a bit awkward to test one set of juniors 
against the next year's set of juniors. Maybe we're confused, but 
dang, it's confusing. 

Nevertheless, Lovell points to what he characterizes as a trend 
toward better academic achievement for all students at PHS, in- 
cluding Native American students. 

For the record - as of Oct. 16 - there were 100 Native American 
students at Pendleton High School. That's up significantly from 
61 a year ago. 


This year there are 41 freshmen, 21 sophomores, 22 juniors and 
16 seniors. (It appears that ninth grade class is a whopper since 
Nixyaawii's 16 frosh make up the biggest class there as well.) 

At any rate. Native American students tested right at or just 
below the rest of the student population at Pendleton High School. 
That was dramatically better than the year before. In math, for 
example, 79 percent of all PHS students met or exceeded statewide 
benchmarks. The percentage of Native American students meet- 
ing or exceeding the benchmarks was about one percentage point 
lower, but showed a marked improvement of more than 7 percent. 

Likewise, depending on how you look at the results, it appears 
graduation rates for Native Americans also improved. Among 
Native Americans tested as juniors, about two out of three (9 out 
of 14) earned graduation diplomas. 

As was mentioned, it's hard to read and hard to understand 
some of these OAKS readings. It's hard to determine who is being 
tested and to whom they are being compared. 

But the bottom line, Lovell said, is that Native American students 
are doing better at Pendleton High School and that's what counts. 


DOSE field station is really cool 


A pair of geodesic greenhouse domes appear coming 
over the hill as the signature beacons of a new Field 
Station, but it's what's inside the rectangular building 
that's really cool. 

It may be difficult to get a grasp on the sophisticated equipment 
inside, especially when scientists are trying to explain it. 

Suffice to say there are some really neat looking contraptions 
that will do some really awesome stuff. And it's really clean - spic 
and span clean - like what you'd expect in a laboratory. 

When explaining one particular piece of equipment Oct. 30, 
during one of the open house tours, Stuart Harris, Director of the 
Department of Science and Engineering, talked in terms of beetle 
livers. Then he talked about separating the beetle liver blood from 
some other beetle fluid in another fancy machine. 

Which may or may not mean something to you. 

He also showed off a piece of equipment that measures calories. 
That, he said, could come in handy when determining the health 
values of First Foods. 


So, looking at the big picture, one can wrap his or her head 
around the Field Station just enough to recognize the potential 
value of the biology laboratory and an analytical chemistry labora- 
tory to go with the greenhouse domes and propagation test plots. 
There's also space where used cooking oil is being changed into 
biodiesel that, someday, could be used to fuel a Tribal fleet. 

In a perfect world, down the line somewhere, the Confeder- 
ated Tribes' DOSE Field Station could provide the biological and 
chemical testing for tribes from across the country. 

DOSE has its own set of scientists, but Harris wants to educate 
more. As a matter of fact, he wants to train young Native Americans 
who have the interest and propensity and curiosity to learn things 
that could help them soar to new academic and career heights. 

On the day after the ribbon was cut celebrating its grand open- 
ing, Harris was talking about the Field Station already being too 
small. He said a classroom and dormitories would add another 
dimension to the educational aspect of the facility. 

If you haven't looked, you ought to. It's really cool. 
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CUJ Opinion 

Consider link between urban, reservation Indians 


By Amy Jo Johnson-Umtuch (CTUIR Enrolled Indian) 

What do you think of these words: Diverse, heritage, 
caretakers, and link? It is a cross road to our uniqueness. 

I chose these words because it connects to my signifi- 
cant role of possessing a dual citizenship transitioning 
from being Native American to becoming an Urban 
Indian. 

Many people are so misconstrued by this term and 
naturally label me as being ur- 
ban Indian. Individuals around 
my age (even older) taunt at 
my presence and uttered the 
words: "You're nothing but a 
typical 'Urban Indian'. What 
do you know about being a rez' 

Indian!?" 

Am I hurt by their words 
and take it seriously? Nope. I 
don't mind the identity, and I 
am merely enthused by their 
snickers and dig deep inside to 
find out what does Urban Indian really mean. 

A brief history about urban Indians, this took place 
in the 1950's-60's era. The Indian termination policy 
urged Indians to leave their reservations and many have 
relocated to the nearest big city. Back then, they received 


limited assistance called the relocation program, from 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Unfortunately, many have 
suffered the unfortunate consequences of either moving 
back to their homeland or have the courage to remain in 
the big city. For 
those families 
who remained 
in the city suf- 
fered the same 
outcome just like 
our neighboring 
tribes who live 
on the reserva- 
tions: high mor- 
tality rate of al- 
coholism, diabe- 
tes, suicides, ac- 
cidental deaths, 
and poverty. 

Today urban Indians as well as reservation Indians 
are bridging the gap, and are reconnecting to our roots, 
our culture, and most of all, connecting to our people 
from all parts of the nations. As far as caretakers, many 
of the urban Indians also have the utmost respect and 
care for the aging elders and young children. We are 
courageous and will always hold the link together as 
strong as we can. The heritage in our elders, have gra- 


ciously passed down their knowledge to our youth with 
a lot of care and faith. Remember, we are resilient and 
diverse because we arrived from four directions of the 
globe. From different parts of the reservations or cit- 
ies, I have found 
out that urban 
Indians have the 
utmost respect 
for each other as 
whole and pass 
no judgmental 
feelings. 

I believe I 
am you and you 
are me-we are 
Native Ameri- 
cans; including 
the non-natives 
- we are Ameri- 
cans. We should not become culturally biased with 
each other nor become prejudice; rather we should 
utter the word unity instead. We should greet each 
other with a smile instead of a snicker. I am very lucky 
that my people, friends, and relatives acknowledge me 
whenever I return home for a visit. Home is where the 
heart is, and I will always return to those who remain 
close to me. 



Amy Jo 

Johnson-Umtuch 


We should not become culturally biased with 
each other nor become prejudice; rather 
we should utter the word unity instead. We 
should greet each other with a smile instead 
of a snicker. I am very lucky that my people, 
friends, and relatives acknowledge me 
whenever I return home for a visit. 


CUJ Letters to the Editor 


Reinstate oversight authority 

I believe the oversight authority of Committee and 
Commissions should be reinstated. Tribal members 
have lost faith in the governing body to properly ad- 
dress Human Resources complaints, if tribal members 
are content with the governing body's ability to address 
personnel issues, voting numbers would reflect it. 

Board of Trustees members should not be serving on 
Committees, or Commissions. According to Article VI, 
section 1 (c) "To appoint committees, including mem- 
bers of the General Council who are not members of the 
Board of Trustees" I asked this question of the General 
Council meeting when tribal members expressed con- 
cerns of BOT members receiving additional monetary 
gains in addition, to their salary as an elected officials. 

General Council meetings should be longer than 2 
hours. I have read several General Council minutes that 
indicated the start of the G.C. Meeting and when the 
meeting come to a close, and on a few occasions went 
till almost midnight. 

Brian A. Thompson, X-1029 

Vote for Lynn Hampton for Judge 

This is a letter of endorsement to retain Lynn Hamp- 
ton for the position of Umatilla and Morrow County 
Circuit Court Judge. 

I worked with Lynn at the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation from 1982 until 
2011. Although I was happy to see her appointed by 
the Governor of Oregon to the Circuit Court Judge posi- 
tion, I know I am one of many who miss her presence 


in Mission, where she was the Tribal Prosecutor and 
brought the Tribal Child Support Program to CTUIR. 

Lynn has the type of character I would trust to be 
a judge. She is one of the most careful, courteous and 
respectful listeners I have ever met. She is patient and 
cautious to speak, when she does say something, it is 
usually a wise choice of words. Wisdom is not some- 
thing that can be bought or taught, it is something that 
comes from within. In other words, Lynn has com- 
mon sense. 

In my 11 years at the CTUIR, I have heard only posi- 
tive comments about Lynn: her work ethic, fairness, 
knowledge, intelligence and experience. When I vote 
for a judge, that individual's character qualities rate very 
high; add a broad base of respected law experience to it 
and it makes sense to me to retain Lynn Hampton as the 
Circuit Court Judge for Umatilla and Morrow counties. 

Kristi Yunker 

Vote for leaders who will protect us 

My name is Robert Wilson and I am a member of the 
CTUIR. Here recently me and a couple of my relatives 
went to court for trespassing on our own lands. 

When we got these tickets just over a year ago for 
walking into the watershed, we came to our leaders 
here at the Tribe, they said they would back us up in 
our court case. 

When it came to the day of trial none of our leaders 
were there to show support. I thought it was the duty 
of our leaders to protect what is most important to our 
People and that is our TREATY. . . 

I am a hunter and fisher, I live by our original Treaty 


not some re-vamped hunting code influenced by some 
non-Indian, who also influenced by the Forest Service 
to pursue of writing us up our ticket. 

Thanks to Carl Scheeler, for not supporting our Treaty 
Rights and trying to regulate us like white hunters. Our 
Tribal Attorney also turned her back on us and said that 
she would not do anything to help us. 

So what does that say about our Tribal Leaders and 
head bosses? None the less we won our case and the 
charges were dropped. 

I no longer support our current leaders because they 
lied and are not willing to support our Treaty or Tribal 
Members, I voted for them because I know them. 

Now I will vote for who will do the right thing 
PROTECT our TREATY and our Tribal Members who 
ask for help. I am thankful for an understanding judge 
and for friends and relatives that stood next to me in 
court to fight this case for it is our right to hunt and fish 
anywhere on our original lands. 

When you vote make sure it is for the right people! 
Not just because they are friends or family. Because 
they will take a stand and do what is right. Thank You. 

Robert Wilson, X-1235 

Minthorn has Valuable Assets 

I am voting for Antone Minthorn, for State Senate 
because he will work hard for all the people in district 29. 

As chairman of the Board of Trustees for the CTUIR 
he has a proven track record of working with both State 
and Federal Governments. He is a sincere and Honest 
man. 

Joan Deroko, Pendleton 


The CUJ encourages letters to the editor as a way for readers to exercise their rights to freedom of speech and to 
promote debate and discussion of issues of importance to the people of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. The CUJ will accept only signed letters and reserves the right to edit if necessary 

The CUJ encourages letters that are 350 words or less. 
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Min thorn, Hansell meet for cordial conversation 



Antone Minthorn, left, and Bill Hansell talked about the friendships during a forum at Blue Mountain 
Community College Oct. 18. The two are running for State Senator from District 29, a huge district 
that stretches from Wasco County in the west to the Snake River in the east. 


Friends vying 
for Senate 
District 29 seat 

By the CUJ 

PENDLETON - Antone Minthorn and 
Bill Hansell, candidates for State Senate 
District 29 representative, sat down for a 
civil chat Oct. 18 in front of about three 
dozen people at Blue Mountain Com- 
munity College. 

Close to half the audience consisted 
of members of the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, who 
Minthorn served as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees and General Council 
for more than two decades. 

Each man took turns answering ques- 
tions contributed by the audience and fil- 
tered by moderator Paul Nolan, a teacher 
at Sunridge Middle School. 

Both men touted their years of political 
service, Minthorn for the Tribes and Han- 
sell as a Umatilla County Commissioner, 
and the strong bonds they have built 
between their entities and themselves. It 
was evident that the two men are friends. 

In fact, the CTUIR Board of Trustees 
has endorsed both men. The BOT en- 
dorsed Hansell the day before Minthorn 


announced his candidacy, and then 
threw their support to Minthorn without 
withdrawing it from Hansell. 

Minthorn mentioned his work with 
other state and national committees and 
commissions, including the Columbia 
Gorge Commission. Hansell pointed 
to his presidency with the Oregon As- 


sociation of Counties and the National 
Association of Counties. 

At the end of the conversation, Hansell 
said, "I don't think as an individual I'm 
any more qualified than Antone." 

There were no big revelations, no 
gaffes and no biting criticism. Mostly the 
two sat side by side making their points 


about issues. They probably agreed more 
than they differed and rarely was there 
rebuttal. 

The most interesting comments came 
when the two talked about coal exports 
through District 29 to the Port of Mor- 
row at Boardman, and management of 
the growing wolf population in Oregon. 

Said Hansell, "The fact is, coal has been 
coming into the district for decades to 
the coal-fired plant" near Boardman . . . 
I'm not aware of any damage coal trains 
have created ... We should make sure it 
is environmentally sound but we've not 
been able to detect problems beyond our 
abilities to fix." 

Minthorn said he's lived near the 
railroad tracks near Thornhollow for 
years and knew the coal trains rumbled 
through but "never thought of it as a 
problem." He questioned the potential 
impact of increased coal dust and said 
he'd like to see studies completed before 
making a decision. 

"We need jobs, and if we can handle 
coal and protect the environment at the 
same time, that's the way we should go," 
he said. 

On the issue of wolves, Minthorn said 
the reintroduction of wolves will have 
consequences. He noted that osprey and 
other salmon predators showed up when 
salmon were restored to the Umatilla 
River. 

See Minthorn and Hansell. Page 41 



Sponsored by Wildhorse Resort & Casino. 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

tamAstslikt 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Exhibits, Museum Store • Open Mon-Sat, 9am-5pm Kinship Cafe • Open Mon-Sat, i lam-2pm 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! 

Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino • Pendleton, OR • www.tarnastslikt.org • 541-966-9748 
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T HEALT H INITIATIVES* 

St. Anthony Hospital 
presents 

Native Kids Ride Bikes 

Traditional Native Values Applied To Modern Art Construction 

November 9 - January 5, 2013 


Seven lowrider bicycles are tricked out by urban 
native youth, contemporary indigenous artists 
and non-native college students using 
Ojibwe, Metis, and Cayuse knowledge. 

Exhibit photos and videos document 
this project which uses the bicycle 
to reflect upon sustainable 
transportation and contemporary 
indigenous ways of life. 


CTUIR picks 
new bank 

MISSION - The Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation will 
be changing banks. In late October the 
Board of Trustees selected U.S. Bank to 
provide banking services. 

CTUIR Finance staff will be transition- 
ing the Tribes' banking accounts to U.S. 
Bank over the next few weeks. 

Notice was sent to 12 banks in Sep- 
tember and six of those banks responded 
to the request for proposals. After com- 
parison and evaluation by a staff work 
group, U.S. Bank was recommended to 
the Board of Trustees. 

The Tribes' selection of U.S. Bank 
does not mean that employees or Tribal 
members need to change anything with 
their personal bank accounts, according 
to Tom Croswell, CTUIR Accounting 
Supervisor. 

However, Croswell says U.S. Bank 
offers some incentives through their 
Workplace Banking Program, much like 
the incentives offered by the CTUIR' s 
previous bank. 

The incentives include free check- 
ing with no minimum balance as long 
as the account receives direct deposits, 
free checks (first order), a check card, 
overdraft protection, bonus interest on 
some accounts, special mortgage loan 
benefits, discounted safe deposit box, free 
financial consultation, free Notary Public 
Service, and free U.S. Bank Bill pay for a 
trial period. 

For specific details of individual ac- 
count services, contact a local U.S Bank 
branch at 105 SW Court St. in Pendleton 
or 310 Main Street in Athena. 
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CUJ News 


Punkin pickin’ fun 


Lauralee Stanger and Malana 
Spencer (far right photo) pick their 
pumpkins on a recent excursion 
to the pumpkin patch. They were 
part of a group that included 
children from Cay-Uma-Wa Head 
Start that visited the pumpkin 
patch planted by Koko Hufford 
and Babbette Cowapoo as part of 
CTUIR Farm Enterprise. In other 
pumpkin adventures, the Daycare 
children visited Bellinger Farms in 
Hermiston. At right, Keli Spencer 
and his sister Malana Spencer pick 
out pumpkins at Bellinger Farms. 
Both groups went on hay rides to 
round out a fun filled day. 





Tribes set United Way campaign goal of $20,000 


By the CUJ 

MISSION - The Confederated Tribes 
have this year set an employee contribu- 
tion goal of $20,000 for the United Way 
campaign, which last year raised more 
than $11,000. CTUIR employees desig- 
nated more than $7,800 to programs on 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Employees can use payroll deduction 
to contribute funds over the course of the 
year, or as a one-time donation, accord- 
ing to Laura Kordatzky, chairwoman of 
the CTUIR United Way Campaign, who 
will be assisted this year by students 
from Nixyaawii Community School, who 
will be satisfying part of their civic hours 
required for graduation. 

The United Way campaign funds 
local services on the Reservation by al- 
lowing tribal employees or community 
members to designate their support to 
a specific program. Last year 40 CTUIR 
employees (out of more than 800) desig- 
nated a total of $7,832 for tribal programs. 
Tribal employees pledged another $3,594 
for the United Way General Fund that 
helps support other health and human 
services providers in Umatilla and Mor- 
row counties. 

More than $3,600 in United Way con- 
tributions were earmarked by employees 
for education-related programs, includ- 
ing $1,046 for the CTUIR Scholarship 


Program; $1,055 for Nixyaawii Commu- 
nity School; and $1,004 for the CTUIR 
Language Program. 

"Every little bit helps preserve our trib- 
al languages," said Mildred Quaempts, 
CTUIR Language Program Manager. 
"The United Way funds were used to 
support the CTUIR Language Knowl- 
edge Bowl hosted each year by the 
CTUIR." 

United Way funds provide scholarship 
grants for tribal youth attending college 
classes both as a college student or for 
high school early-college credits. Ad- 
ditionally, United Way funds are used 
to provide cultural opportunities (root 
digging and children's feast) for youth in 
the Afterschool, Headstart and Daycare 
Programs that are not otherwise covered 
in their funding sources. Nixyaawii Com- 
munity School uses the money to support 
operating costs. 

Another CTUIR recipient was the 
CTUIR Elder Nutrition Program, which 
received more than $1,500. 

The funds were used to purchase 150 
tokens for elders to use at the Pendleton 
Farmers Market. 

"This enabled the elders to get up 
and get out to socialize with friends and 
family while obtaining fresh fruits and 
vegetables," said Paula Wallis, Senior 
Program Manager for Yellowhawk Tribal 
Health Center. "The elders loved the idea 


of getting the tokens and look forward 
to going out and getting involved at the 
market and getting healthy foods." 

More than $830 went to KCUW, the 
low-power FM radio station on the Uma- 
tilla Indian Reservation. 

Debra Croswell, CTUIR Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Director, said the money was 
used to support volunteers (volunteer 
recognition gifts and meetings), to help 
with the costs of the annual meeting of 
a Community Advisory Team, and for 
various office supplies. 

"The donations help us achieve the 
community match required by our fed- 
eral Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
grant," Croswell said. 

Employees also designated $348 for 
the Domestic Violence Services Program. 
Although that wasn't a lot of money, it 
helped in many ways, said Desiree Allen- 
Cruz, the program manager. 

United Way funds, she said, have as- 
sisted local community member victims 
and witnesses of intimate partner vio- 
lence, the majority of whom were women 
and children. According to Allen-Cruz, 
victims and their families often need 
food, personal hygiene supplies, school 
supplies, blankets, change of locks on en- 
try door, gasoline and minor automobile 
repairs, diapers, baby formula, hotel and 
meals. United Way funds were used to 
help pay for those items. 


Here's a breakdown of tribal programs 
that benefited from the $7,832 employees 
raised last year: 

• $1,046 for CTUIR Scholarship Pro- 
gram 

• $830 to support KCUW, "the voice 
of the reservation" 

• $76 for CTUIR Diabetes Program 

• $1,055 for the Nixyaawii Commu- 
nity School 

• $204 for Department of Children and 
Family Services emergencies 

• $267 for CTUIR veterans Program 

• $1,538 for the CTUIR Elder Nutri- 
tion Program 

• $110 for CTUIR Afterschool Pro- 
gram 

• $408 for CTUIR Daycare Program 

• $246 for Tamastslikt Cultural In- 
stitute 

• $231 for Domestic Violence Services 

• $163 for Foster Care Program 

• $190 for Multi-Feather Cancer Pro- 
gram 

"Thank you to all the tribal employees 
who made the 2011 Campaign a success 
and let's set our goal this year to raise 
$20,000," Kordatzky said in an email to 
employees. "Let's all take the time to give 
back to our community. Your contribu- 
tion does make a difference." 

Employees will soon be receiving 
United Way packets. 
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Board of Trustees Minutes 


Joseph J. McBean 

Oct. 24, 1933 -Oct. 24, 2012 

Joseph John McBean Jr., 79, of Gibbon died 
Oct. 24, 2012 at home, peacefully in his sleep. 

Funeral services were held October 29 at 
Burns Mortuary in Pendleton, followed by inter- 
ment in the Athena Cemetery. A dinner followed 
at Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church in Athena. Memorial 
contributions may be made 
to Weston-McEwen Athletic 
Program through Burns Mor- 
tuary of Pendleton, P.O. Box 
489, Pendleton, OR, 97801. 
Send condolences online at 
www.burnsmortuary.com. 

Mr. McBean was born 
Oct. 24, 1933, at Gibbon to 
Joseph J. McBean Sr. and 
Della E. Sayer. He was raised up Meacham 
Creek and at Gibbon. He went to school at Gib- 
bon and graduated from Weston High School in 
1952. He was a member of the National Guard for 
8 years. He is an enrolled member of The Confed- 
erated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Joseph married Alice Elaine Smith on Nov. 
17, 1961, at Saint Andrews Mission. He worked 
at Key Technology until his retirement in 1997. 

He loved hunting, fishing, camping, pick- 
ing mushrooms and berries and baking Amish 
Friendship Cake. The kids loved Halloween at 
his house. He gave out big candy bars and took 
their picture. During hunting season he would 
always make breakfast. Joseph loved sports and 
helping the river kids. If anyone needed a ride 
home from practice he was more than willing to 
give them a ride. Joseph spent his last days at 
home making cobbler, helping cut meat and tell- 
ing stories of hunting and family. He had been ill 
since early May, but was able to go huckleberry 
picking one last time. 

Joseph is survived by one brother-in-law, 
Clifford Smith of Athena, many nieces/nephews, 
Julie Smith, Ruby Gray, Yvonne Amundson (Jim), 
Mervin McBean (Dorothy), Joseph McBean III 
(Cary), Fred Turk of Gibbon, Marilyn Sparks 
of Athena, William McBean (Julie) of Stanfield, 
Mary Garcia (Javier), Jim Turk (Robin) of Weston 
Mountain, Rosa Hays (Chris) of Pilot Rock, Laura 
Lewis of Weston, Robert McBean Jr. (Jane) of 
Idaho, Alvin Picard, Diana Picard of Pendleton, 
Verna Picard of Tacoma, and Dave Turk (Pat) of 
Reith. He is also survived my numerous great- 
and great-great-nieces and nephews. He was 
preceded in death by his wife Alice, twin brother 
Robert, and sisters Della, Angela and Rosie. 


The Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation has the following job open- 
ings (for more information about each job, call 
541-276-3570 or go online to www.ctuir.org/jobs. 
html): Nursery Office Operations and Business 
Assistant, Teacher Assistant, Teacher I, Teacher 
II, Surveillance CCTV Specialist, Prosecutor, Na- 
tive Plant Nursery Manager, Equipment Operator, 
Elder Abuse Coordinator, Head Start Bus Driver, 
Communications Officer (dispatch), Records 
Clerk, Fisheries Technician, Lead Teacher (Head 
Start). 

For job openings at Wildhorse Resort and 
Casino, go to www.wildhorseresort.com. 

For job openings at Cayuse Technologies, go 
to www.cayusetechnologies.com. 

For job openings at Yellowhawk Tribal Health 
Center, go to www.yellowhawk.org. 


Public Notice 


Abandoned Property on Corps Lands 
The US Army Corps of Engineers has identi- 
fied and tagged the property below for potential 
disposal. If these items are not removed, they 
will eventually be disposed of by the Corps of 
Engineers as abandoned property. 

If you are the owner of any of the properties 
or know who is, please call The Dalles Lock and 
Dam Natural Resource Office at 541-506-7816 
White “Starcraft” Pop Up Trailer, Seufert Park, 
License #3794 TW (Washington) 

Brown “Larson” boat w/EZ Loader Trailer, The 
Dalles North Shore Ramp, Vessel #WN4886NK, 
Trailer License # 4929 UD (Washington) 

“Float On” Boat Trailer, The Dalles Dam Pen- 
insula Parking Area, No license number. 


Weather 


Weather information from data taken from 
Oct. 1-29 . Average daily temperature was 63.3 
degrees with a high of 82 degrees on Oct. 1 and 
a low of 28 degrees on Oct. 5 and Oct. 3. Total 
precipitation to date in Oct. was 1 .58” with great- 
est 24hr average 0.35” Oct. 15-16. 13 days out 
of the month had precipitation level greater than 
.01 inches with 5 day greater than 0.10 inches. 
There was a departure of 0.71” greater than 
average. The average wind speed was 7.4 mph 
with a sustained max speed of 47 mph from the 
West on Oct. 16 and a peak speed of 56 mph 
from the West on Oct. 16. The dominant wind 
direction was from the West Southwest. 



Monuments & Headstones 


* 
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We offer an array of Monuments and Headstones. 
Available in a wide variety of sizes, colors and designs. 

Call today to learn more. 

Bums Mortuai 

of PENDLETON 
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336 SW DORION, PENDLETON 
(541)276-2331 


October 1.2012 -- BOT Present: Leo Stewart, Vice Chairman; Rosenda Shippentower, Treasurer; 
Kat Brigham, Secretary; Armand Minthorn, Member; Fred Hill, Member, Woodrow Start , Member 
and Aaron Hines, General Council Chairman. Les Minthorn on travel status. Bob Shippentower 
arrived at 9:30 AM after morning appointment. 

Polled Resolution 12-063: Topic: South Market Road Well and Reservoir. Resolution passed 
unanimously. 

Resolution 12-064: Topic: FY12 Operation Integration of URHA into Tribal 

Government for FY13- Resolution passed unanimously. 

Travel Reports 

1) Kat Brigham reported on Sept. 4 trip to Walla Walla Community College for WW Water Man- 
agement monthly meeting, Sept. 19 to Portland for CRITFC Lamprey Task Force meeting, Sept. 23 
at WRC for Tribal Coal Transportation Summit, Sept. 24-26 CTUIR hosted ATNI Conference and 
Sept. 20 at Portland for CRITFC meeting on Measure 81 . 2) Armand Minthorn reported on Sept. 21 , 
reburial at north Richland. 

Leave and Travel Requests 

1) Armand Minthorn requested travel, Oct. 3 for Hanford Tour, Oct. 4 to Richland, Oct. 9 to El- 
lensburg and Oct. 30, Lyons Ferry for reburial. 2) Bob Shippentower requested Personal Leave, 
Oct. 1 , 3 and 5 afternoons 1-4 pm, 3) Kat Brigham requested travel Oct. 4-5 to Portland for BPAand 
lower commercial fishers on Measure 81 and Future of Our Salmon Conference, Oct. 24 tentative to 
Portland for US vs. Oregon follow up, tentative Oct. 25-26 to Portland for Statesman dinner and Oct. 
21-24 to Sacramento, CAfor NCAI Conference; 4) Gary George requested travel, Oct. 1-10 to Lincoln 
City, OR and Ferndale, WAfor OTGAand WIGA Board meetings; 5) Aaron Hines requested travel, 
NCAI from Oct. 21-25 at Sacramento, CA; 6) Leo Stewart requested travel, polled last week, Oct. 
1 to Oct. 4 to Tulsa, OK for DCFS funding, polled last week, Oct. 5 to Salem; 7) Fred Hill requested 
travel, Oct. 5 reburial at Wanaket. 

October 8. 2012 -- BOT Present: Les Minthorn, BOT Chairman; Leo Stewart, Vice Chairman; 
Rosenda Shippentower, Treasurer; Kat Brigham, Secretary; Bob Shippentower, Member; Armand 
Minthorn, Member; Fred Hill, Member, Woodrow Star, Member and Aaron Hines, General Council 
Chairman. 

No Resolutions 

Travel Reports 

1 ) Bob Shippentower reported on Oct. 8 at NEACT meeting at La Grande, 2) Kat Brigham reported 
on Oct. 4 to Portland for BPA and tribal relationships meeting, Oct. 5 at Portland met with Salmon 
for all Groups; 3) Les Minthorn reported on Oct. 1-4 at Las Vegas, NV for Global Gaming Exposition 
Conference. 4) Fred Hill reported on Oct. 4, attended City of Richland Council meeting with Armand 
Minthorn and Les Minthorn re: review MOU, economic and culture matters; 5) Leo Stewart reported 
on Oct. 1-4, Tulsa, OK for Violence Against Women Act Conference and on Oct. 5 to Salem for 
Commission on Indian Services meeting; 6) Armand Minthorn reported on Oct. 4 at City of Richland 
meeting. 

Leave and Travel Requests 

1) Bob Shippentower requested Personal leave, Mon. Oct. 8, 10 & 12 from 1 to 4 pm; 2) Kat 
Brigham reported on travel, Oct. 24 for US v. OR. Will not be attending NCAI. 

October 15. 2012 -- BOT Present: Leo Stewart, Vice Chairman; Rosenda Shippentower, Treasurer; 
Kat Brigham, Secretary; Bob Shippentower, Member; Armand Minthorn, Member; Fred Hill, Member, 
Woodrow Star, Member and Aaron Hines, General Council Chairman. Les Minthorn on personal leave. 

No Resolutions 

Travel Reports 

1) Armand Minthorn reported on Oct. 8-9, five tribes meeting on Kennewick Man; 2) Kat Brigham 
reported on Oct. 12, Portland Convention Center for Statesman Dinner. She was not able to make 
it due to adverse weather and traffic conditions. 

Leave and Travel Requests 

1) Bob Shippentower requested Personal leave, Oct. 15, 17 and 19 from 1 to 4 PM; 2) Aaron Hines 
requested travel, Dec. 10-14 to Las Vegas for Intertribal Ag Council (IAC) Conference; 3) Rosenda 
Shippentower requested travel, Dec. 10-13 to Las Vegas to attend IAC; 4) Dave Tovey requested 
travel, Oct. 29 - Nov. 2, Seattle, WAto attend NAHASDA Training; 5) Gary George requested travel, 
Nov. 6-9, Northern Quest, Spokane, WA attend Social Entrepreneurship and State of Oregon meet- 
ing regarding Smoking Ban; 6) Fred Hill requested Personal leave, Oct. 17 for 2 hrs. and all day 
Oct. 18. 7) Leo Stewart requested travel. Nov. 8 to Coquille for Ed Metcalf retirement event, Nov. 
9 to Portland for G2G meeting and Nov. 6-8, Northern Quest for Social Entrepreneurship meeting; 
8) Fred Hill requested travel, Oct. 19, tour bombing range. 9) Armand Minthorn requested Personal 
leave, Oct. 19, Oct. 24-25 to Portland for Historical Society meeting, Oct. 30 to Lyons Ferry for 
reburial and Dec. 11-13, Las Vegas for NAHASDA meeting; 10) Rosenda Shippentower: Personal 
leave, Oct. 16 from 9 AM to noon. 


Pendleton Pioneer Chapel received three prestigious awards in 2009 

♦ The Oregon Funeral Directors Association 
Award of Funeral Service Excellence 


♦ The Best Of Eastern Oregon Award 
as voted by the readers of the East Oregonian 



♦ Pendleton Chamber of Commerce 2009 Business of the Year 




PENDLETON 


PIONEEK CT-DVPEL 

Folsom-Bishop 

Our experienced family provides caring, compassionate care including: 
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Burial Services ~ Military Services 
Cremation ~ Monuments 
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Sluggish economy 
means belt tighter 
for CTUIR budget 

No cuts to services or programs; 
‘conservative’ COLA and merit raises 


Submitted by the CTUIR Finance Department 

MISSION - The 2013 budget for the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation is in the process of 
being developed. The initial draft of the 
budget was presented to the General 
Council on Oct. 18. 

The continuing sluggish economy is 
having a negative impact on the amount 
of funds that are available to the Tribe 
for the 2013 budget. The CTUIR uses a 
retro-budgeting process for its gaming 
funds, meaning that the money earned in 
one calendar year is used to fund CTUIR 
programs the following year (i.e., funds 
earned in 2012 are appropriated and 
spent in 2013). CTUIR Finance Director 
Joe Mace says that the retro-budgeting 
process helps the CTUIR in lean years 
because it allows the Board to make ad- 
justments in the following year, not in 
the current year. 

The 2013 draft budget that was pre- 
sented to the General Council maintained 
all Tribally funded governmental ser- 
vices at the existing 2012 levels. 

"The Board was able to accomplish 
this because of the very conservative ap- 
proach that has been taken the past two 
years in the development of the budgets." 
Pace said. 

Last year the Board was able to set 
aside more than $1.2 million in case 
this type of situation arose. By using 

' COMMUNITY N 
FORUM 

No forums in 
November 

or December. 

Meetings will 
resume Jan. 28, 2013 

\ / 


these set aside funds, in combination 
with reducing the percentage of gam- 
ing funds that are put into the long 
term investment accounts, no cuts to 
services or programs had to be made. 
This includes those programs that 
have been priorities, such as support of 
Nixyaawii Community School, funding 
for the internship program, language 
program. Veterans' Services and the 
Elders program. 

Because of the revenue outlook at this 
point and the adjustments to the invest- 
ments, Executive Director Dave Tovey 
says has recommended to the Board of 
Trustees that they approve a conserva- 
tive 1 percent Cost Of Living Adjust- 
ment (COLA) and allow an average of a 
1 percent merit pay increase in 2013 for 
CTUIR employees. 

Copies of the draft budget are avail- 
able for Tribal members by contacting 
the Tribal Finance Office. Comments 
on the draft budget can be submitted in 
writing to Rosenda Shippentower, BOT 
Treasurer, or to Mace, CTUIR Finance 
Director, by Nov. 12. The Board has 
tentatively scheduled a work session in 
mid November for a final review. Adop- 
tion of the budget is scheduled to occur 
at the Nov. 19 Board of Trustees meeting. 

Once adopted, copies of the 2013 bud- 
get will be available to any member of 
the General Council through the CTUIR 
Department of Finance at 541-429-7150. 


I Spinet 'Revet' 


“Twa’way 

Memorial & Rejoining 



Saturday. December 29 th , 2012 
9 am - Mission Longhouse 
Pendleton, Oregon 


General Council Meeting 

Nixyaawii Governance Center, Nov. 15, 2 p.m. 

Draft agenda items: 

Settlements (Cobell, Keepseagle, Ramah) Update 
2012 3rd Quarter Financial Report 
Dept, of Natural Resources Wildlife Program Update 

TURKEY RAFFLE FOR GC ATTENDEES! 



PIONEER ROCK 
& MONUMENT 


20 1 Crafton Rd 
Ggjdendale. Wa 


fob m 



—Specializing in Native American Design— 


Let us save you Ume & money by Signing 
a headstone over the Internet. 


www . pion ee rrock .co m 
www . b ette r heads to me s , com 
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OREGON REGISTRY 
#770784-92 


“We Won't Waste Your Time Nor Mine** 


William Johnson Jr. 

General Manager 


CALL 24/7 


541 - 653-4853 


Discounts for current veterans, state workers, 
federal workers, students, Umatilla Indian Nations 


Fall Workshop^ 

Government Contracting 101: 

Helping Businesses Get Through the Red Tape 




Mr. Luis Ojeda, owner of Ojeda Business 
Venture, LLC, 8(a) small business that is 
contracted to assist with small business 
development on the Hanford Nuclear 
Reservation, Richland, Washington. 


Mr. Ojeda will present Government Contracting 101: 
“Helping Businesses Get Through The Red Tape” this 
workshop will provide insight for Native American small 
businesses about government contracts. 


Date: November 15, 2012 
Time: 6:30 p.m. 

Where: Tamastslikt Cultural Institute 


For more information about the workshop, please us at 
541-966-1918. 

business Service Center 

Off> ce Hours: 8:00 a.m. to ^:00 p.m. 
located at~F amastslilct Gulturai Institute 
5+ 
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FREE 
TURKEYS 


BIG 


TURKEY 


IVEAWAY! 


FREE 

500 POINTS 


TURKEY WITH EVERY 

EARNED! 


Earn as many FREE Turkeys as you can and, 
best of all, keep the points you earn! 

Thursday, November 15 • 1 0am - Midnight 

While supplies last. Points must be earned that day. 



More Winners. More Often. 


WILDHORSE 

RESORT & CASINO 



800.654.9453 \\ Pendleton, OR \\ wildhorseresort.com 

Bonus Point multipliers do not count towards the 500 points. Club Wild membership is required. 
See Club Wild for full details.Turkeys are frozen. 

246346.MM. 10. 17 
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CUJ News 


Native children tangled in foster care system 

ICWA speaker: Boarding schools interrupted intergenerational teaching 


By the CUJ 

MISSION - Judge William A. Thome 
Jr. said the numbers don't lie, but it's 
not racism that has led to more Indian 
children than ever tangled in America's 
foster care system. 

Indian children in 
Oregon are 8.6 times 
more likely to be in 
the foster care/ adop- 
tion system than non- 
Indian youth, and the 
numbers are growing, 
said Thorne, a key- 
note speaker Oct. 10 at 
the 2012 Tribal/ State 
ICWA (Indian Child 
Welfare Act) Confer- 
ence at Wildhorse Ca- 
sino. 

And the numbers 
have continued to in- 
crease since 1878 when 
Indian children were, 
basically, taken prisoners in an assimila- 
tion experiment at Hampton Institution 
for freed slaves. 

The motto 130 years ago, Thorne said, 
was "kill the Indian, save the child." 

Indian children with "fear in their 


eyes" were taken away from their homes 
to persuade families to keep the peace. 

"Ironically," Thorne said, "children 
whose parents and grandparents fought 
the cavalry were now marching around 
like little West Point cadets." 

By 1890, the de- 
mands had increased. 
By now, children 
were, basically, tak- 
en hostage. Unless 
their children were 
given up to boarding 
schools, parents were 
denied food, homes, 
blankets and guns. 

"These were five 
and six year olds. Par- 
ents had to choose to 
give them up or let 
the rest of the fam- 
ily starve. Everything 
became dependent on 
the federal govern- 
ment," said Thorne, 
who has served for 12 years on the Utah 
Court of Appeals. 

In the first 30 years of federal action, 
Thorne said, the survival rate of children 

See Tangled in foster care system. Page 38 


‘These were five 
and six year olds. 
Parents had to 
choose to give them 
up or let the rest of 
the family starve. 
Everything became 
dependent on the 
federal government.’ 

- Judge William A. Thorne, 
ICWA keynote speaker 


Trio talks about foster 
care experiences during 
ICWA conference panel 


By Jill-Marie Gavin of the CUJ 

MISSION - Three young men shared 
their experiences in foster care to a panel 
at the Indian Child Welfare Act Confer- 
ence at Wildhorse Resort & Casino Oct. 
12 . 

Department of Family and Child Ser- 
vices Director Julie Taylor in- 
troduced the youth speakers 
and said they had been asked 
to attend the conference and 
share how foster care affected 
their lives growing up. 

Ian Sampson, 21, said 
when he was an infant his 
parents took him in from 
another side of his family. 

He said he grew up know- 
ing Linda Sampson as his 
mother and Carl Sampson 
as his grandfather. Sampson 
said he didn't know his biological mother 
well and to this day has no idea who his 
biological father is. Sampson said the 
last time he spoke with his biological 
mother she told him he was an accidental 
pregnancy and wasn't meant to be. After 
that Sampson said he chose to no longer 
keep contact with her. 

Sampson was a foster care child until 


he was 4 or 5 years old when he said his 
"mother" Linda adopted him. He said 
his sister came along years later and his 
mother adopted her as well. 

Sampson said, "I was taken in by my 
family and everything turned out to be 
good. I am happy I got to grow up where 
I am from. " 

Joseph and Thomas Ad- 
ams, brothers, have not been 
as fortunate, although they 
remain optimistic that foster 
care will take of children who 
need it. The boys bounced 
from house to house seven 
times before they found their 
home here in Mission. 

Thomas, 19, said the home 
they are in now feels more 
like a home than being in 
someone's house. Often 
times, he said, kids end up 
in houses where the foster parents seem 
only to be caring for children to receive 
a check from the state. He said the foster 
care system should do a better job of 
screening foster care applicants, and 
administer random home drop-ins to 
make sure children are receiving ap- 

See ICWA conference. Page 38 


‘We never 

experienced 

physical 

abuse, but 

we did get 

mental 

abuse.’ 



Tessie Williams, an elder on the Umatilla Indian Reservation, was honored at the annual Indian Child 
Welfare Act conference at Wildhorse Resort & Casino Oct. 10. Making a presention of a plaque and 
Pendleton blanket were Angie McCloud, left, and Al Humphrey, DCFS investigator. Williams was 
instrumental in bringing ICWA functions to the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 
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Julie Taylor, left, director of the Department of Children and Family Services, and Judge William 
Johnson, present a plaque and Pendleton blanket toAdele Guyer for her work as one of the original 
leaders that brought ICWA efforts to the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 



William Johnson, Tribal Court Judge for the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation, was honored at Oregon’s Indian Child 
Welfare Act conference. 


Stacy Schryer was surprised when she 
was recognized for her case management 
efforts. 
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DOSE shows off unique laboratory 


Continued from Page 1 


them to investigate and question the phenomena 
of science. I want to build a resilient community 
of smart people/' 

Since Harris' vision, the DOSE field station 
has grown in capacity and scope with a lab com- 
parable to any in the United States, according to 
visitors who toured the facility. 

"This is awesome. This equipment is very 
sophisticated," said Jerry Yokel, lead chemist 
for the Washington Department of Ecology's 
Nuclear Waste Program at Hanford. "The Tribes 
will be self-sufficient. They can save money, 
have quick turnaround time on testing, and 
better data." 

Jonathan Kon, Director of the Waste Sampling 
and Characteristics Facility - the low-level ra- 
diation laboratory - at Hanford, said the facility 
should help the Tribes accomplish goals set for 
restoration of plant life at the Hanford site. 

"This is quite interesting," Kon said. "I see 
what they are trying to accomplish. Once the 
site of our footprint is cleaned up, this can help 
in the restoration of natural conditions that 
existed before." 

Jodie Carnes from Test America, an ana- 
lytical laboratory in Richland, will help DOSE 
with licensing and certification process. Inside 
the analytical chemistry lab, which includes 
equipment that can, among many other things, 
measure the caloric values of First Foods, Carnes 
was enthusiastic. 

"I think this is a beautifully, well-designed 
lab," she said. "It's better designed than most; 
it was well thought out." 

Carnes said she liked the fact that DOSE staff 
had "open minds" and "flexibility" to perform 
a variety of projects. 

"It's going to be very exciting to see all the 
projects. This is a very positive addition. They 
should do very well," she said. 

Gabriel Bohnee, director of the Environmental 
Restoration and Waste Management for the Nez 
Perce tribe, said the DOSE facility will help "put 
science back in our hands." 

It's a unique opportunity, he said, to dem- 
onstrate the perspective of Indians' traditional 
foods through scientific process. 

"We have scientists and engineers here," he 
said. "I know the struggle to build this; it took 
time and hard work. Now that the facility is 
done, we'll be able to assess its capabilities." 

Bohnee said the DOSE Field Station should 
be used to teach younger people so that they 
are exposed to the idea of scientific research 
and discovery. Additionally, there may be the 
opportunity for other tribes, like the Nez Perce, 
to utilize the CTUIR facility for testing. 

Dr. Steven Link, a CTUIR botanist who mostly 
works out a field office in Richland, helped de- 
sign the lab and has watched it develop over the 
years. He said it's going to provide information 
that will have practical uses for tribal members. 

"It will give the Tribes new capacity to be 
able to ask questions about re-establishing sus- 
tainable natural resources," Link said. "That's 
needed by the Tribes for their health . . . gather- 
ing food as opposed to junk food dispensaries 
on the corner." 

The goal. Link said, is to promote an under- 
standing of native plants - how best to grow 
them, how they can revive the value of property 
or "reclaim plant functionality" in disturbed 
areas. 

"This is not a trivial matter, this notion of 
learning about and recognizing native species, 
and how to increase the food produced by the 
tribes. It's in the Tribes' best interest and the 
people's best interest to get away from junk 
food and lead better lives. We'd all be healthier 
if we'd eat like tribal people did 200 years ago." 
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Larry Calkins from the Oregon Department Environmental Quality talks with DOSE scientist George Klinger in the analytical chemistry lab at the 
new Field Station that opened with a ribbon cutting ceremony Oct. 29. Federal and state scientists and other staff toured the new laboratories. 


Joe Bartoszek 
from the US. 

Fish and 
Wildlife Service 
in Spokane 
talks with 
DOSE scientist 
Steve Link in 
the geodome 
greenhouse, 
part of the 
new Field 
Station on the 
Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 


CUJ photo/Phinney 
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DOSE photo by Cassandra Franklin 


Les Minthorn, chairman of the Confederated Tribes’ Board of Trustees, drapes the ribbon over his shoulder after cutting it in a ceremony Oct. 
29 at the DOSE Field Station. Federal officials attended, including David Huizenga (center), U.S. Department of Energy Senior Advisor of 
Environmental Management. To the left of Minthorn is Stuart Harris, DOSE director, Tracy LeBeau (DOE) and Jill Conrad (DOE) and to the 
right are three Board of Trustees members - Fred Hill, Woodrow Star and Armand Minthorn - with Matt McCormick (DOE) in front of them. 


One-of-a-kind promotes environmental knowledge 


The purpose of the field station, according to DOSE literature, 
is to conduct “research and to deploy scientific instruments into 
the field to collect data on environmental conditions and ecological 
processes for understanding and enhancing the CTUIR treaty- 
reserved rights and resources. ” 

The facility also is a place to train and educate tribal members 
in the disciplines of science, engineering, and technology based 
investigations. Equipped with greenhouses, propagation test plots, 
a biology laboratory and alalytical chemistry laboratory, the field 
station provides a platform for tribal scientists to blend traditional 
tribal knowledge with western science to help restore Hanford land 


to a tribally acceptable state that allows the harvesting of clean, 
useable treaty-reserved resources. 

It is a one-of-a-kind facility for Indian Country. It provides a 
vital and unique educational tool for the youth of the Confederated 
Tribes. 

Through the Tribes’ summer youth employment programs, tribal 
students will have the opportunity to work side-by-side with degreed 
scientists and learn the basic skills of experimental design, data 
collection, record keeping, the reporting of results - all centered 
around culturally relevant projects that ties science to theirtraditional 
environmental knowledge. 
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Veterans Day leaves time to reflect 


Tribal members who served their country share their experiences 


Veterans Day is 
November 11. The 
CUJ would like to 
honor and com- 
mend each veteran 
on their service to 
this country and 
to the tribes. Three 
of our own tribal 
veterans were gra- 
cious enough open 
up about their 
time in the ser- 
vice and we thank 
them specifically 
for that. 


E dgar Simpson, now 86, 
was 18 years old when 
he was drafted into 
World War II in 1944. 

Simpson said he had a good 
Army friend stationed in Eu- 
rope who advised him against 
choosing the army as his military 
branch because he said condi- 
tions were so hostile. 

Following his friends advice, 
Simpson chose to join the Navy. 
He went in as a striker in ’44 but 
was a Baker 3rd class by the end 
of his 28-month service in the 
military. 

While overseas Simpson 
spent time all over, including Iwo 


Jima, Okinawa and the Hawaiian 
Islands before returning home in 
1946. He said spending time in 
the Second World War has made 
him and his family proud. 

Simpson has been married to 
his wife, Carolyne, for 63 years 
and has lived on the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation for the last 
15 years. He said he spent much 
of his life in Portland. He was 
born in Weston and raised by his 
grandparents after his mother 
died during childbirth. 

He said his great grandmother 
was a sister to Chief Joseph and 
that he has many family ties to 
this reservation and the region. 


Edgar Simpson 

Navy, World War II 



Marion Kipp 

Marine Corps, Vietnam 



D erek Gavin, 28, a two-time Iraq War 
veteran, joined the National Guard at 
age 17 and remains a soldier to this day. 
On a whim, Gavin joined the military to break 
out of his routine life. He chose the Guard in or- 
der to stay close to home, but in 2003 he was de- 
ployed to Iraq. During Operation Iraqi Freedom, 
Gavin was stationed at the Patrol Base Volunteer 
in Baghdad until 2005 when he returned to the 
states. 

In 2009 Gavin was deployed again to Iraq and 
was stationed at Convoy Support Center in Sca- 
nia, Iraq. 

Asked his feelings on being a veteran Gavin 
said, “Its not really about being a veteran. It (being 
a soldier) is more about when you deploy and be- 
ing around all your buddies and whoever is next 
to you when something happens. You develop ca- 
maraderie and a brotherhood.” 

Gavin also spoke of struggles faced by veter- 


M arion Kipp was learning welding at 
a San Francisco trade school in 1967 
when he realized his number would be 
coming up in the draft. Rather than waiting to be 
called up, he enlisted in the U.S. Marine Corp., and 
was sent to Vietnam. 

Serving in the 1st Marine Division, Kipp, now 
63, was stationed in the North section I Core, or 
#1 section, in South Vietnam. Six months into a 
13-month assignment, Kipp was injured when a 
grenade went off. With injuries to his hand, wrist 
and face, Kipp was taken to the Birmingham Naval 
Hospital in Washington. He spent more than four 
months in the hospital before his release on Oct. 1 1, 
1969. He returned to trade school to continue his 
welding training. 

During talks with other veterans, Kipp has no- 
ticed that discussion seems to always work its way 
to the weather. 

He said Iraq war veterans compare the heat of 
Iraq and Afghanistan to the heat of Vietnam. 

ans. He said, “PTSD (Post Traumatic Stress Dis- 
order) is something that needs to be worked on 
for better care. There are a lot of questions that 
go unanswered for us and the government needs 
to make sure we have better health care when we 
come home.” 

He said the counseling portion of a soldiers 
care is pretty good but there are a lot of people 
that don’t get the help they need. 

“Suicide is a huge problem for us,” he said. 
“Someone needs to do something about it. People 
need to stop looking at us like there’s something 
wrong with us. They need to get out of the mind- 
set that it’s a problem that’s just in our heads. It’s 
not about what’s wrong with the person; it’s about 
what happened to the person. ” 

Gavin, who lives in Portland, is the single fa- 
ther of two children. He is currently a Sargent in 
the National Guard and a student at Mt. Hood 
Community College. 


“We had to live through 110 (degrees) in the 
shade, while they say they had to live through 140 
(degrees) in the shade,” Kipp said. 

“I remember coming home on the airplane and 
freezing to death because where I was it was really 
hot. When these boys come home it’s 90 degrees 
outside and still freezing for them. Your body adapts 
to your climate,” he said. 

Asked what differences he notices between the 
two separate wars, Kipp said younger generations of 
soldiers have had large advancement in technology 
and more accommodating sleeping quarters. 

Said Kipp, “The sleeping arrangements are better 
now. Also, the military has become more special- 
ized. We need more computer tech soldiers.” 

Kipp is retired and lives on the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 

At left Marion is pictured with Robert DeRocher ; 
CTUIR Veterans Coordinator who has a Veterans 
Corner column on page 41. 


Derek Gavin 

National Guard, Iraq 
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COYOTE THOUGHTS 

Don’t be tricked by 
Trickster Thoughts 

T rickster Thoughts are the thoughts that are possible but not 
accurate. They could be true, but they are off “just enough” that 
they fool us into believing that they are true and accurate. If a 
person thinks a trickster thought just once or twice, there is not much 
of a problem. If a person thinks about them a lot, the tricksters cause 
a battle within that can take a strong person down. 

I was waiting for my prescriptions and started to talk with a guy who 
told me he was a cage fighter. I have seen cage 
fights on TV and once at a casino. They really look 
like they hurt. I asked him “Do you beat yourself 
up?” He immediately responded “I sure do. I have 
to drink myself to sleep every night because I am 
so stupid and worthless.” “Is that why you fight?” 
“Yeah” he said “For about 5 days afterwards it 
keeps me from thinking how worthless I am. All 
I think about is how much I hurt, my ribs, legs, 
arms, pretty much all over.” His name was called 
by the pharmacist and the conversation ended. I 
am sorry that I didn’t get to talk with him more. I 
am not saying that all cage fighters fight for this 
reason, but this guy does. I doubt that the fighter 
I was talking to was worthless and he was smart 
enough to know why he fights, it was because his thoughts were pain- 
ful. Stupid people would not have this insight. He was a strong man but 
he was buying into what the “Name Calling” trickster was telling him. 
Tricksters will call in other tricksters if you start to believe them. Thinking 
I am worthless and stupid will call in the Fortune Teller Trickster result- 
ing in thoughts like “I will never win; I will always be broke; nobody will 
ever love me; they will be better off without me” and the list goes on. 
These kinds of tricksters are not talked about. They are sly and hide 
in one’s mind and they start to bring a person down, sometimes they 
can become so bad that they can even kill a person. 

In the old days we made our own shoes, clothes, knives, pretty much 
everything. We have gotten away from these self-sufficient ways. 97% 
of Natives, who die from suicide, do so without asking for professional 
help. Because of this fact, just as making our own clothes in the old 
days, we as family members, friends and community need to learn 
ways to prevent suicide. I know it is scary to think about this. You may 
be the only contact the person in trouble has. Both my wife and I work 
in suicide prevention, we both would rather ask if somebody is thinking 
about hurting themselves rather than beating ourselves up for not asking 
later with “I should have asked, I might have saved their life”. Another 
way to ask is: “That is some pretty bad stuff. Ever feel like ending it 
all?” You can change the first line to however you talk and the second 
line works pretty well. But ask, regrets are hard to live with. 

Trickster Thoughts are invisible, but you can hear them. Knowledge 
is power and good prevention is learning and recognizing the trickster 
thoughts and stopping them before they do their damage. Knowing 
their names is the start of taking their power away; questioning their 
accuracy and truthfulness kills them. Remember, everybody who thinks 
has Trickster Thoughts; the problem comes when we believe them. 

We will realize when a friend or relative is having depression long 
before a mental health professional finds out. There isn’t a magic pill 
and a prevention program will not work unless many people in the 
community commit to learning how to fight the Tricksters and teach 
the ways to others. People of all sizes and ages can learn to defeat the 
Tricksters, they don’t have to be super heroes to save lives. Everybody 
in Indian Country is on the front line in this battle. You can learn to help. 
In the meantime, call a professional and ask for advice/help and/or take 
your friend for professional help. It is a good day to live. 

Coyote Thoughts: The Deadly Tricksters ©2012 Beau Washington 

* This message brought to you by Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center * 
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Leonhard named Special 
Assistant US Attorney for 
crimes in Indian Country 


PORTLAND - M. Brent Leonhard, an 
attorney for the Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation, has been 
appointed as a Special Assistant U.S. At- 
torney to prosecute crimes occuring in 
Indian Country. 

U.S. Attorney 
Amanda Marshall in 
October announced 
Leonhard's appoint- 
ment. 

Leonhard has been 
a CTUIR atfor six 
years. He will con- 
tinue to work full- 
time for the CTUIR, 
and his prosecution 
of federal crimes will be in addition to his 
responsibilities representing the CTUIR. 

"We are incredibly excited to have 
Brent prosecuting cases in Indian Coun- 
try," Marshall said in a news release. 
"Brent's dual roles as both a lawyer for 
the tribes and a Special Assistant United 
States Attorney will further improve co- 
ordination between tribal authorities and 
federal law enforcement during criminal 
investigations." 

U.S. Assistant Attorney Craig Ga- 
briel, who works out of Portland but 
has handled cases on the Umatilla In- 
dian Reservation, also had high praise 
forLeonhard. 

"Brent is a fantastic lawyer," Gabriel 
said. "As the first Indian Country Special 


Assistant US attorney in Oregon it's an 
honor to partner with the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion to improve public safety for tribal 
nations." 

Leonhard has a long history of advo- 
cating for Tribal Nations. He is currently 
serving on U.S. Attorney General Eric 
Holder's Violence Against Women Fed- 
eral and Tribal Prosecution Task Force 
in Indian Country. Further, while work- 
ing for the CTUIR, Leonhard assisted in 
drafting language for the Tribal Law and 
Order Act of 2010. 

Leonhard has already begun prosecut- 
ing federal cases on the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation, including a case in which a 
non-tribal member is charged with steal- 
ing money from a tribal member at the 
Wildhorse Casino and Resort, and an- 
other case in which a non-tribal member is 
charged with defrauding the Arrowhead 
Travel Plaza. 

Leonhard has previously served 
as the lead prosecutor for the White 
Mountain Apache Tribes and as the 
head of the public defender office for 
the Confederated Tribes of the Colville 
Reservation. Leonhard received his 
J.D. from the University of Washington 
and his B.A. from Western Washington 
University. 

He began work for the CTUIR in 2006. 
He currently serves as Chair of the Or- 
egon State Bar Indian Law Section. 



Brent Leonhard 


2nd 

Annual Chamber 
Gathering 

Come meet the 

Nixyaawii 

newly-elected 

Chamber 

board members, 
network and 
join the 
basket raffle. 

Feel free to bring 
brocures and/or 
business cards 
to display on the 
new chamber 

members’ 
display table. 

of Commerce 

To donate an 

Tuesday Nov. 27 

item for the bas- 

5-7 p.m. 

ket raffle call 

Wildhorse Resort 

541-566-1918 

& Casino 

by Nov. 12. 

Tucannon Room 
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STEP grant 


Continued from Page 1 

velop the school improvement plan that 
would, theoretically, change the way the 
school functions and the way classes are 
taught. The first year of planning would 
concentrate on what currently is happen- 
ing at Nixyaawii. The second year would 
begin implementation of the improve- 
ment plan and the third year would, in 
part, measure the success of the project. 
As envisioned, new methods of teach- 
ing would result 
in improved stu- 
dent academic 
performance. 

Also, the pro- 
posal suggests 
better parental/ 
community sup- 
port that would 
lead to better ac- 
ademic achieve- 
ment. 

Among other 
things, Nixy- 
aawii teachers 
would be taught 
how to teach in a 
tribal school set- 
ting by a "coach" 
designated by the Oregon Department of 
Education. 

And there's the rub. 

The descriptions for the STEP project 
director, or for the grant's "communica- 
tion coordinator" and an "assessment 
and data coordinator," do not call for any 
teaching experience. 

Members of the School Board said they 
would "resent" being taught to teach by 
someone who has never before taught. 
(No Nixyaawii teachers attended the 
School Board meeting and, therefore, did 
not offer such an opinion.) 

"The project abstract sounds awe- 
some," said Sally Kosey, Nixyaawii 
School Board Chairman. "But I'm not 
sure it would be in our best interest. It 
screams that project teachers would not 
need to be certified. If we expect teach- 
ers to teach then they should have the 
knowledge to teach and that's not in the 
job description. You have people who 
haven't taught wanting to mentor teach- 
ers? I'd be resentful if someone with no 
teaching experience came in to teach me," 
Kosey asked. 

Principal Ronda Smith, who has been 
involved in successful "school improve- 
ment plans," said she's observed some 
new teachers invite such mentoring and 
other experienced teachers question the 
whole premise. 

"We've had push-back," Smith said. 

Furthermore, the grant narrative 
(written by CTUIR Education Director 
Zenaida Lyles) expects Nixyaawii teach- 
ers to commit hours of scarce time to 
"tons of meetings" and time to analyze 
data collected by one of the persons hired 
through the grant. 

And therein lies another rub. 

School Board member Marcus Luke 
said he knows how hard and how long 
Nixyaawii teachers, as well as Principal 
Smith, work each day, during evenings, 
and on weekends. 

"We have to consider the teachers 
and their work schedules," Luke said, 
pointing to one instructor who teaches 
seven classes a day and has to do his 
class preparation at home each night. 


"His work schedule is overwhelming." 

Said Luke, "It's a great-looking pro- 
gram, but I'm not seeing how it would 
fit in here." 

Smith had to agree, or at least offer 
similar concerns. She said she knows 
school improvement plans work, but 
such a plan might not work at Nixy- 
aawii because of the school's financial 
constraints. 

"We have zero wiggle room to pay for 
extra time for meetings and zero money 
for substitutes," 
Smith told the 
School Board. 
"We have Fri- 
days off, but we 
don't have the 
money to bring 
the teachers in." 

School Board 
member Wood- 
row Star, who 
also serves as a 
member of the 
Tribes' Board of 
Trustees and is 
the designated 
BOT member on 
the Education 
and Training Committee, was sworn in 
at the school board meeting. 

Star, recognizing himself as a new- 
comer, listened for a while and then of- 
fered his thoughts about the grant, noting 
that the funding opportunity should not 
be dismissed. 

Instead, he said, "some changes" could 
be made in the job description qualifica- 
tions. 

"We need to take this back to HR 
(CTUIR Human Resources Department). 
They should be working for us," Star 
said. "We need to get the person who 
knows what they are talking about, 
somebody who has teaching experience 
in a high school. If they have no experi- 
ence it's going to be a big, hard learning 
curve for them." 

Discussion turned to "indirect" costs 
paid on grants to Tribal government. The 
current rate, Kosey said, is 43.5 percent. 
That means tribal government would 
receive about $500,000 of the grant. 

Kosey said she was working on a letter 
to CTUIR Executive Director Dave Tovey 
that asks what exactly the Tribes intend 
to spend the indirect money on. 

"I want to know what the Tribes are 
doing with the money and how it is com- 
ing back to the Education Department," 
she said. 

Kosey reiterated what she calls mis- 
conceptions. 

"If people are under the impression 
we're getting money, if they think we'll 
have $20,000 to do this or that, that's not 
going to happen in this grant," she said. 

Lyles said the Education and Training 
Committee, with recommendations from 
the Education Department, could ask the 
Board of Trustees for more money to help 
Nixyaawii based on the indirect take by 
tribal government. 

"I have sent a copy (memorandum 
outlining the grant basics) that ex- 
plains not a single dollar is going to 
Nixyaawii," Lyles said. "It is all going 
to CTUIR. If you ask for money for 
Nixyaawii and the BOT says there is no 
money, you say 'yes there is, it's in the 
STEP grant indirect.'" 


‘If people are under 
the impression we’re 
getting money, if they 
think we’ll have $20,000 
to do this or that, that’s 
not going to happen in 
this grant.’ 

- Sally Kosey, Nixyaawkii School Board 
Chairwoman 
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CUJ photos/Jill-Marie Gavin 


Chris Williams peeks through the burlap to see some of the feral horses caught on the north side of 
the Umatilla River in October. Helicopters were used to herd 14 animals into corral traps. There still 
are an estimated 400 horses on either side of the river. Staff from the CTUIR Department of Natural 
Resources says the horses are damaging the range for big game habitat, and causing erosion 
problems in area streams. A CTUIR policy calls for removal of about half the animals, which are to 
be auctioned or adopted. As of press time, only six had been purchased and none had been adopted. 



13 feral horses trapped; 6 sold for $120 


By the CUJ 

MISSION - The sooner the last five 
horses from a recent round up are ad- 
opted the sooner the CTUIR will be able 
stop spending money feeding and water- 
ing them in a corral at the Fowler place 
east of Mission. 

Already schedules in the Department 
of Natural Resources have been adjusted 
so employees can feed the horses on 
weekends. 

In October, six of 13 horse captured 
near Thornhollow on the north side of 
Umatilla River were purchased by two 
men - Tribal member Andy DuMont 
bought two and Rick Freston purchased 
four. In total, the Tribes made $120. 

The number was reduced to five when 
an injured mare and its foal were taken 
to Buck Brogoitti Animal Rescue west of 
Pendleton. 

One horse had to be put down after it 
injured itself in chutes at the corrals, but 
another stud just showed up, leaving the 


number available at five. 

Tribal members had the first option of 
purchasing animals. DuMont bought his 
in the morning and Freston picked his 
up in the afternoon. There was only one 
bidder - a tribal member who showed 
up after the tribal sale and lost out in the 
bidding to Freston. 

No horses were adopted by tribal 
members during the CTUIR period Oct. 
17-24, so now the adoption period is open 
to anyone until the horses are gone. 

"Right now were feeding and water- 
ing horses," said Gordy Schumacher, 
manager of the CTUIR Ag, Range and 
Forest Program in the Department of 
Natural Resources. 

Although the Tribes want to remove 
about 200 more horses - 135 on the 
north side and 75 on the south side of 
the Umatilla River - it's unlikely there 
will be more helicopter roundups until 
late next spring or early summer when 
the mud dries back to dirt. 

"It's just more difficult to round up in 


the winter," Schumacher said. "The last 
ones were caught in traps in a wheat field. 
If it rains we can't get the equipment out. 
If we can build a trap next to a road maybe 
we could do it." 

Other factors, not 
the least of which is 
the cost of hay, will 
determine whether or 
not another roundup 
could occur. 

"I'm not excluding 
the idea (of trapping 
more horses), but we 
have to consider our 
capacity for caring for 
horses in the winter," 

Schumacher said. 

"It's hard on a horse's 
hooves if he's standing 
in the mud. We operate 
on a gravity fed water line and that even- 
tually will freeze, then we'll be hauling 
water. We're already adjusting people's 
work schedules to feed on weekends." 


If the Tribes somehow are able to re- 
move 200 horses it would be about half 
the number of horses currently running 
through the area, destroying habitat for 
big game and devour- 
ing wheat. 

Last December, 
Schumacher said, 
DNR staff flew the 
area and counted 341 
horses. Based on data 
from the last five year, 
Schumacher suspects 
the number of horses 
will be at least 400 
this December. And 
the number will in- 
crease exponentially, 
which means more 
horse will need to be 
removed to keep the 
herd at 200 - the number tribal leaders 
believe could be managed. 

"That's just the recruitment rate, 
that's not counting the number of horses 
dumped," Schumacher said. "It's getting 
harder and harder to feed horses." 

It's hard to determine how many 
horses are dumped each year, Schum- 
acher said. 

One way horses can be identified as 
dumped, as opposed to being part of 
existing feral horse herds, is how they 
act in the field. 

"We watch for animals that show 
up where they haven't been before," 
Schumacher said. "They aren't tame, but 
they aren't as skiddish. The horses in the 
herds, if you get within a couple hundred 
yards they scram." 

The Tribes had some help with the 
horses that were initially caught, Schum- 
acher said. A team from the federal 
APHIS agency used triggered syringes 
to insert microchips in the horses' necks. 
A magnetic wand reads the microchip, 
which correlates with the bill of sale so 
the owner can be identified. 

Schumacher doesn't expect the new 
owners to release the horses. Rather, "it's 
most likely they'll get loose because they 
are a wild animal." 

Schumacher said working with feral 
horses has been a challenge. 

"It gets intense for the people and the 
animals," Schumacher said. "Being that 
close to a wild animal is scary." 



‘We operate on a 
gravity fed water line 
and that eventually 
will freeze, then 
we’ll be hauling 
water. We’re already 
adjusting people’s 
work schedules to 
feed on weekends.’ 
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Return to the River celebration 

The CTUIR Department of Natural Resources and Walla Walla 
Community College hosted the annual Return to the River event Oct. 
20. The event is designed to celebrate the return of salmon to the 
Walla Walla basin and recognize the partnerships created for that 
success, according to Wenix Red Elk, DNR Outreach Coordinator. 
Staff inform the public on the work being performed within the basin, 
what is needed for future and successes regarding the salmon’s 
journey, life cycle, tribal history, treaty rights, and current recovery 
projects to restore salmon runs and habitat within the basin. During the 
event families are able to visit the Walla Walla Community College’s 
Water Ecology Center. Families learn about the salmon, and the 
partnership between the college and the Tribes. Families are able to 
tour multiple watershed booths, participate in activities and speak to 
booth presenters about their projects to support salmon recovery and 

habitat restoration. 




CTUIR DNR Staff and others informed the public on the work being performed within the basin, what is needed for 
future and successes regarding the salmon’s journey, life cycle, tribal history, treaty rights, and current recovery projects 
to restore salmon runs and habitat within the basin. cuj photos/jm-Marie Gavin 



Senior caregiver 
hired at Yellowhawk 


Have you ever needed a little extra motivation, inspiration or ideas on how to get out and volunteer in your community? In 
preparation for the start of the Spaytitmiyay Youth Organization, this FREE workshop will offer you just what you need to 
feel ready to volunteer, engage youth and find the right time and place for you to volunteer! All are welcome! 


Community Health has hired a 
new Senior Caregiver Support Staff 
Coordinator. 

Morgan Anderson is a previous 
employee of Willowbrook Terrace 
nursing home. An- 
derson said, "My 
main goal here is 
to focus on all the 
needs of the elders 
that are not cur- 
rently being met, 
and to inform them 
on the services that 
are available to 
them." 

Anderson said 
she will be orga- 
nizing many workshops to educate 
elders on available services. She 
said all are welcome to drop by with 
questions or concerns to her office in 
the Community Health building. Her 
office hours are 7:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. To make an 
appointment call her at 541-278-7533. 



Morgan Anderson 



Do you want to 




untPAi* 


for your community? 



For more information contact Noelle Schulze {formerly Richards) at noelleschulze(5> ctuir.org or 541-429-7197 


All are welcome to come to this FREE 
training on becoming the volunteer you 
want to bei Training topics will include: 

"Building Skills* 
"Engaging Youth* 
"Making Time* 


Event Details 

Date: November 6th 
Time: 5:30-7:00 
Food: Homemade Dinner 

Location: Recreation Classrooms 
in the Eagle's Nest Gym 
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L 

Like us on 

Facebook 


'Lifce our page and be entered to win a Kindle 
Fire just in time for Christmas! 
Drawing on December ist. 


Littlefield resigns; Cayuse 
Tech searching for new GM 


MISSION - The search is on for a 
new General Manager at Cayuse Tech- 
nologies, the software development and 
business processes company owned by 
the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. 

Former general manager Bill Littlefield 
recently resigned and Mary McCord has 
been hired as his interim replacement. 

Valerie Fouquette, senior manager of 
human resources, said two weeks after 
Littlefield resigned the board of directors 


posted the job. It likely will take months 
to find a new permanent replacement. 

Fouquette said McCord was an Ac- 
centure employee who helped get CT 
started. 

"Mary is great," said Fouquette. "She's 
been introduced to the board and will be 
here until we find a permanent general 
manager." 

For more information on the gen- 
eral manager position visit www.Cayu- 
seTechnologies.com. 


Come in to see 
our inventory 
and what we 
can do for you! 




him Mountain 

Creations 


611 SE Emigrant - 541-276-8845 


CTUIR employees give 72 pints of 
blood during American Red Cross drive 


MISSION - Staff from Nixyaawii Gov- 
ernance Center, Wildhorse Resort & Ca- 
sino, and Cayuse Technologies donated 
72 pints of blood Oct. 17-19, exceeding 
the American Red Cross donation goal 
by eight pints. 

In an email sent by CTUIR Wellness 


DEADLINES 

Next CUJ: Dec. 6 
News deadline Nov. 27 
Ad deadline Nov. 20 


Coordinator Kristi Yunker, Yunker 
thanked Tribal Court, Office of Support 
Enforcement, Human Resources, Public 
Works, Department of Economic and 
Community Development, Planning, 
Information Technologies, Finance, 
Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center, 
Tamastslikt Cultural Institute, Umatilla 
Reservation Housing Authority, Family 
Violence Services, Department of Natural 
Resources, Department of Science and 
Engineering, Administration, and Tribal 
Police for making it possible for staff to 
participate in the drive. 

The next blood drive will be in April 
and will include Yellowhawk Tribal 
Health Center as a fourth donation site. 



Meet staff from $11 DNR Programs. Learn more about DNR's First Foods efforts and 
your Treaty Rights, ask questions, and let us know bow we can improve. 

Lunch Provi4e4: Stew, fry bres4 an4 4essert. 




Cornet Info,; DNR. Administration, 541-429-7200 or Wentx M Elk. 541-429-7219 


CTUIR. Members Please Come Join Us For: 

Department of Natural Resources 
Open House 

L/matiila Resen/ation Long house Mission, Oregon 
November14, 2012 
10:00 am - 2:30 pm 


Nixyaawii Booster Club Meeting 

Wednesday, Nov. 7 
5 p.m. at Mission Longhouse Annex 
Agenda: Election of New Officers 



Dawson 

promoted 

FORT BLISS, TEXAS - Cpt. Ty G. 
Dawson, the son of Jeri Lynn Murr and 
William Dawson, both of Pendleton, was 
recently promoted to the rank of major. 

In a brief ceremony, 1 st Armor Chief of 
State Col. Patrick Matlock marked Daw- 
son's advancement 
to the first level of 
field grade officers. 

Major Dawson 
enlisted in the Ore- 
gon Army National 
Guard in 1995. 

He served four 
years with DET E, 

168 th AVN (now 
re-designated) and 
achieved the rank 
of Specialist before 
earning an ROTC 
scholarship to Or- 
egon State University. Upon graduation 
from OSU, Dawson commissioned to 
the Infantry Corp and was assigned to 
1/ 506 th IN BN, 2 nd IN DIV, Camp Grieves 
in the Republic of Korea. 

In 2007, Dawson switched his career 
path to Explosive Ordnance Disposal. He 
has commanded three EOE companies 
during the last five years. 

Over the past 10 years. Major Dawson 
has served two tours in Iraq and one tour 
in Afghanistan. He currently is assigned 
to the 1 st Armor Division staff in Fort 
Bliss, Texas. 



Ty Dawson 
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Congratulations L’Rissa 
Sohappy & Tucker 



They represented Umatilla County in 
the Oregon State Fair 4-H Dog Show 
08/12. They received a Blue ribbon for 
showmanship & a red ribbon for obedi- 
ence. We are so proud! Love, the family. 


Nixyaawii Homecoming Court 

The Nixyaawii Community School honored its homecoming royalty during halftime of the Pilot Rock/Nixyaawii football game against Enterprise 
Oct. 19. The court included, from left, Freshman Princess Teata Oatman and escort Damon Kipp; Sophomore Princess Ronnie Sampson and 
escort Thomas Adams; junior Princess Lupita Tohet and escort dace Quaempts; and senior Queen Sara Surface and escort Ian Sampson. 


Thank you letters 


THE DICK FAMILY would like to thank 
Burns Mortuary, which was in charge of the 
arrangements for the funeral, and CTUIR 
Public Works Maintenance Staff for the dig- 
ging of the grave site and cleaning. Thank you 
to those who attended the Red Elk Cemetery 
services. Thanks to Steve Sohappy, Rex Buck 
Sr., Evans Squeochs, Mike Squeochs, and Roy 
Dick for officiating during the services. Thanks 
to Marcus Luke, Michael Johnson and Victor 
Bates for preparing him for the other world by 
dressing him. Malissa Minthorn-Winks thank 
you for providing the tule mat. Also, thanks to 
the casket bears for sending him off on his 
journey. Thanks to James Roper who helped 
put the stone up for the memorial. 

Thanks to CTUIR for the contribution toward 
the meals, funeral and memorial, and the hunt- 
ers and cooks for providing the dinners, as well. 
Anyone that provided any food or giveaway 
items, thank you. Thanks for the prayers, 
songs, drummers, and memories shared dur- 
ing this year. 

The family is especially grateful to all that 
attended the services for the funeral and me- 
morial, sent flowers, cards, and other items. 
LaDonna Picard Squimphen, thanks for sit- 
ting with Marie during the mourning process. 
Thanks to those that helped burn and clean 
the house; you know who you all are. Thanks 
to Marian Squeochs, Margaret Jim Pennah, 
and Angela Buck for the changing of the clothes 
process. We are very appreciative of those that 
participated in the Horse Parade and those that 
loaned horses for the memorial. 

A big thank you to Virginia Mason Medical 
Center, Kadlec Hospital, St. Anthony Hospital, 
Hospice and Outpatient Physical Therapy 


(April), Dr. Dan Marier and Walla Walla General 
Hospital for the care they provided. Also thanks 
to everyone that visited or stopped by. Anyone 
that we may have missed, thank you! 

Louie “Squeochs” Dick, Jr. Family 

I JUST WANT TO SAY THANK YOU TO 
THE TRIBAL POLICE DEPARTMENT 

When a person comes to work in the early 
hours (4-4:30 a.m.) of each day and the time of 
year becomes dark and cold, slippery, or even 
foggy along with that other stuff coming our 
way. It is a wonderful and nice feeling to look 
up and around and see that those whom have 
chosen to protect us are right there. Wandering 
through the parking lot or stopping for a short 
period of time just to take in what is or is not 
happening as I get out of my car to pick up the 
mail, or as I and others arrive in the parking lot 
to walk into work. 

It is a warm reassuring feeling just knowing 
they are looking around the area making sure 
we are safe and secure, I personally want to 
say thank you for keeping our community safe 
and secure. 

Sandy LaVelle 

Cayuse Technologies Receptionist 


WE WOULD LIKE TO SHOW OUR APPRE- 
CIATION to all of those that supported L’Rissa 
Sohappy & our show dog Tucker to represent 
Umatilla County and the Round-Up City Barkers 
4-H group of Pendleton in Oregon State Fair 
4-H Dog Show in August. Thank you to Dave’s 
Chevron & Mission Market for allowing us to 
use their facilities for car washes. Thank you 
to our family members that helped us at the car 


washes: Boots Farrow, Camille Spino, Judith 
Scott, Shayla & Anthony Nix. Thank you to all 
those that allowed us to polish their vehicles & 
to those that stopped by to donate. Thank you 
to Yakama Nation Youth Services & URHA. 

Respectfully, L’Rissa Sohappy, Tucker, 
LeAnn Alexander & James Roper 


Cold mornings = Hot coffee 



2220 SE Court Ave / Pendleton / 541-276-1075 




WILDHORSE 

RESORT & CASINO 

Employee Spotlight 

November 2012 


Jeff Hammon 

Plateau Manager 

'Jeff is the most profes- 
sional and hardest 
worker I have every 
known/ 


Buck Huitt 

Hot Rock Cafe 
Dishwasher 

'Buck is an all-around 
team player; he goes out 
of his way to help all 
staff/ 


Lori Crawford 

Keno Writer 

'Lori has a great work 
ethic; she does all 
aspects of her job five 
star/ 
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& Happy 
' ' Birthday! 



All our love, from 
Apache Grad \ A ^ 



First Christian 
Church 

(Disciples of Christ) 

215 N Main - Pendleton 
Phone: 541-276-5358 
Web: www.fccpendleton.org 

Please join us Wednesdays 
for Family Fellowship at 
5:30 p.m., and Worship on 
Sundays at 10:40 a.m. with 
Sunday School at 9:30 a.m. 


Quality Nursery 
Care is offered 
at no charge. 




Tricked-out bikes, Indian style, will be on display through Jan. 5 at Tamastslikt ‘Native Kids Ride Bikes’ will open with a talk by Tribal member Andrew 
Cultural Institute on the Umatilla Indian Reservation. Wildbill, who helped on the bike project at Michigan State University. 


‘Native Kids Ride Bikes’ exhibit in 
Tamastslikt gallery through Jan. 5 


PENDLETON - A "Native Kids Ride 
Bikes" exhibit will open at 1 p.m. on 
Saturday, Nov. 10 with a gallery talk 
by Tribal member Andrew Wildbill at 
Tamastslikt Cultural Institute on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

The exhibit, which will run through 
Jan. 5, is part of the PEPSI PRIMETIME @ 
THE MUSEUM program. Wildbill, who 
grew up on the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion, will talk about his participation as 
a lead artist in the development of the 
'Native Kids Ride Bikes' exhibit. The 
process of building the seven low-rider 
bikes was a collaboration with urban 
native youth and students of Michigan 
State University. 

While Wildbill's MSU study was in the 
field of science, his artistic background 
stemmed from work with the late Calvin 
Shillal, tribal artist, and Crow's Shadow 
Institute of the Arts. Wildbill currently 
works for the Warm Springs Tribes as a 
fisheries biologist. 

Pepsi Primetime @ the Museum is free 
and open to the public. Complimentary 
refreshments will be served. 

The exhibit, ''Native Kids Ride Bikes," 
officially titled, " Anishinaabensag Biim- 
skowebshkigewag" in Ojibwe, includes 



Low-rider bikes represent wisdom, love, respect, 
bravery, truth, humility and honesty. 


seven tricked-out low-rider bicycles that 
each represent a tribal value - wisdom, 
love, respect, bravery, truth, humility, 
and honesty. 

Exhibit photos and videos document 


the collaborative nature of the project 
with youth and native artists to interject 
traditional native values in a modern art 
construction. A series of 250 felt pen- 
nants contrast historical paradoxes using 
indigenous language counterposed with 
English. 

Curator Dylan Miner stated that the 
project was fueled by Ojibwe, Metis, and 
Cayuse knowledge as embodied by the 
lead artists. Dr. Miner led the project as 
socially engaged, participatory art with 
relevance to themes of sustainable trans- 
portation and indigenous values. 

In his artist's statement. Dr. Miner 
stated, "With the 2009 federal bailout of 
General Motors and Chrysler, as well as 
the impending ecological doom of contin- 
ued fossil fuel consumption, the time is 
ripe to re-investigate sustainable modes 
of transportation from an Indigenous 
perspective. Before the establishment 
of settler colonialism and the expansion 
of globalized capitalism. Indigenous 
people exclusively traveled in sustain- 
able ways." 

The method of artmaking utilized to 
produce 'Native Kids Ride Bikes' is also 
known as "socially engaged art," "partici- 
patory art," or "collaborative art." 




KCUWiV 

Umatilla Reservation Community Radio jpdhJ 

1043 


Community Talk Show 

Wednesday afternoons 

Have an event or project to publicize? 

Call 541-429-7006 to schedule your time to talk 


Holiday 
Huckleberry Pies 

Order yours now! 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino 


Kinship Cafe is baking up a storm and your 
favorite huckleberry pies are available now. 

Put in your order for a freshly baked pie at only $30. 
Order four pies for only $100 - you'll save $20! 
Topped with ice cream or whipped cream, it's a 
special treat. Order yours now for the holiday 
season! Just call Kinship Cafe at 541.429.7702 or 
stop by between I lam-2pm. Happy holidays! 
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Nixyaawii 
Community School 

Check out the 
school’s online digital 
newspaper on Youtube 
(search for Nixyaawii News) 



A youngster demonstrates the art of firing an atlatl in this photo from Tamastslikt Cultural Institute. 

Atlatl lessons offered at 
TCI Community Academy 


MISSION - Tamastslikt Cultural Insti- 
tute's Community Academy on Saturday, 
Nov. 3, will present local educator Tom 
Bailor, who will from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
demonstrate how to make a wooden 
atlatl and dart. 

The Community Academy is open to 
the public (10 years of age and older) and 
free material kits will be provided to the 
first 25 attendees. Advance registration 
is encouraged. The making of projectile 
points is not included in this session. To 
register, call Marjorie Waheneka, Tamast- 
slikt Village Coordinator, at 541-966-9748 
or email marjorie.waheneka@tamastslikt. 
org. 

Prehistoric people began using the at- 
latl, a lever-like spear thrower, about 9,000 
years ago. Its purpose was to propel a 
long, slender, stone-tipped dart. The atlatl 
is a wooden shaft with a hook-like spur at 
one end from which the dart is launched. 
The atlatl enabled hunters to hunt big 
game from a distance. The trajectory 
and accuracy of the atlatl was powerful 
enough to pierce animal hide. The atlatl 
was a universal hunting tool uncovered 
not only in North America but also in 
Central and South America, Australia, the 
Arctic, and many other locations. 

During the 1930s archaeologist Luther 
Cressman conducted excavations in 
southeastern Oregon uncovering rem- 
nants of cane thought to have been used 
to make atlatl shafts. Greasewood was 
a hard native wood also used to make 
shafts. Two complete atlatls found in a 
cache in Oregon's Roaring Springs Cave 
were made of mountain mahogany. 
Rock weights were lashed on to the atlatl 

Happy 9 th B-day 
Auttie Doodie! 



Love Daddy, Erika, Grandmas and 
Grandpas, Aunties and Uncles, 
Cousin BB’s and Friends! 


to increase the centrifugal force of the 
throwing arc. 

Community Academy is a quarterly 
offering of the Tamastslikt Cultural 
Institute to respond to the interests of 
the community. Community Academy 
events are free and open to the public. 

Anyone wishing to suggest an 
activity to be presented at a Com- 
munity Academy should post their 
ideas on the Tamastslikt Facebook 
http:/ /www. facebook. com/pages/ 
The-Museum-at-Tamastslikt-Cultural- 
Institute/119436161436641?v=wall or 
contact us directly. 



Tuesday, November 13 I 6-8 p.m. 

BMCC/Pendleton Campus, ST-200 



4 Complimentary 
I O^OSI refreshments will 

Ink A lAA 


be served. 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Exhibits, Museum Store * Open Mon-Sat, 9am-5pm Kinship Cafe • Open Mon-Sat, I lam-2pm 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! 

Adjacent toWildhorse Resort & Casino • Pendleton, OR * www.tamastslikt.org • 541-966-9748 


Pepsi Primetime @ the Museum presents 

The Making of “Native Kids Ride Bikes” 


Saturday, November 10 1pm 


Pepsi Primetime @ the Museum will open Tamastslikt Cultural Institute's 
newest exhibit with a gallery talk on November 10 at I pm by Andrew Wildbill, 
local tribal member. Wildbiff will talk about his participation as a lead artist in 
the development of the “Native Kids Ride Bikes" exhibitThe process of 
building the seven lowrider bikes was a collaboration with urban native youth 
and students of Michigan State University (MSU), 


Wild bill grew up on the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation where he is an enrolled member 
and currently works for the Warm Springs Tribes 
as a fisheries biologist 


Pepsi Primetime @ the Museum is FREE 
and open to the public. 
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Above left, toddlers and young 
children dance with their parents 
before the pow wow started while 
drum groups warm up. 


Above right, participants play “Sweep 
Your Tipi ” before the pow wow came 
to a close. 


At left, children line up to tell the 
community how dancing influences 
them positively, then were given a 
$5 gift card to Mission Market or 
Arrowhead Travel Plaza. 


Family Fun Night Pow Wow was held 
Oct. 9 at the Mission Longhouse with 
fun and prizes for local youth. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


November 1 1 , or what has come to be known as Veterans Day, was originally set as a U.S. legal 
holiday to honor Armistice Day - the end of World War I, which officially took place on November 
11, 1918. In legislature that was passed in 1938, November 11 was “dedicated to the cause of 
world peace and to be hereafter celebrated and known as ‘Armistice Day.’ As such, this new legal 
holiday honored World War I veterans. 

In 1954, after having been through both World War II and the Korean War, the 83rd U.S. Con- 
gress, at the urging of the veterans service organizations, amended the Act of 1938 by striking 
out the word “Armistice” and inserting the word “Veterans.” With the approval of this legislation on 
June 1, 1954, November 11 became a day to honor American veterans of all wars. 

In 1 968, the Uniforms Holiday Bill ensured three-day weekends for Federal employees by cel- 
ebrating four national holidays on Mondays: Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Veterans Day, 
and Columbus Day. Under this bill, Veterans Day was moved to the last Monday of October. Many 
states did not agree with this decision and continued to celebrate the holiday on its original date. 
The first Veterans Day under the new law was observed with much confusion on October 25, 1 971 . 

Finally on September 20, 1975, President Gerald R. Ford signed a law which returned the 
annual observance of Veterans Day to its original date of November 1 1 , beginning in 1 978. Since 
then, the Veterans Day holiday has been observed on November 11. 



Chevron 




Walla Walla, WA 
1205 N. 11th 
509-527-3400 
1-800-572-8900 


LaGrande, OR Pendleton, OR 
804 21st Street 513 S.W. 6th 
541-963-4932 541-276-3361 

www.byrnesoil.com 


FUEL 
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Cay-Uma-Wa Toastmasters elect new officers 


PENDLETON - Mary Ann Rhoades 
was elected president during elections 
for the Cay-Uma-Wa Toastmasters in 
September. 

Other officers elected include Jan Tay- 
lor, vice-president of education; Leigh 
Pinkham-Johnston, vice president of 
membership; Allen Hanson, vice presi- 
dent of public relations; Jenn Rehmel, 
secretary; Melodie Lente, treasurer; and 
Roy Jones, sergeant-at-arms. 


The group, which meets in the McKay 
Conference Room at Wildhorse Hotel 
at noon on Wednesdays, earned its first 
Presidential Select Distinguished Club 
award for the 2001-2012 year. The award 
is the highest honor Toastmasters offers 
to its clubs. The new leadership has set its 
goal to win the award this year. 

"We plan to use this accomplishment 
to launch into an even better year," said 
Rhoades. "We are already well on our 


way to achieving our goals." 

Toastmasters International is a group 
that helps its individual members im- 
prove their communications, leadership 
and evaluation skills. It also is a place to 
network with professionals in the local 
area, region, nation and around the world. 

For more information about the Cay- 
Uma-Wa Toastmasters contact Rhoades, 
Pinkham-Johnston or any other club 
officer. 


77 w Choice is Clear 


• Only Candidate with • 34 Years of 
Judicial Experience Experience Criminal & Civil Law 


• 14 Years as a 
Prosecutor 


Efficiently Runs Busy Courtroom 


"As'fcina foruour vote for Circuit Court %dqe" 

Paid for by Keep Judge Hampton Committee. K. Ely, Treasurer. 612 NW Carden, Pendleton, OR 97801 . 


Yellowhawk 
adds new 
Outreach 
Worker 


MISSION - Jennifer Lewis, the 
new Outstation Outreach Worker at 
Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center, 
has been hired to assist tribal mem- 
bers looking 
for funds 
to pay for 
health care. 

Lewis 
said her 
duties call 
for help- 
ing children 
and adults 
Eipplying 
for Oregon 
Health Plan, 
as well as 

Jennifer Lewis elders ap- 

plying for 

Medicare 
and Medicaid. She said tribal mem- 
bers finding alternate sources of 
healthcare funds will ultimately save 
Yellowhawk resources for other pro- 
grams and services that will benefit 
the community. 

Lewis, in a letter to the CUJ, spoke 
of her connection to the area. 

"I can remember when Yellow- 
hawk was built; I took my grand- 
mother Esther Motanic to many of 
her doctor's appointments," she 
said. 

She said she makes it a point to 
get out in the community at various 
events and invites anyone who spots 
her to say hello. 

Lewis has worked as a certified 
nursing assistant and as a medical 
transcriptionist. She said one of 
her most important goals is to get 
children the best possible healthcare 
available. 

"They do better in school and 
sports when they are healthy and 
keep up with their shots and exams," 
Lewis said. 

She added, "Many tests and terms 
you hear can be overwhelming. 
It needn't be. We have a team of 
approximately 100 all working to 
ensure we stay healthy and happy 
as a tribe and community." 

For more information, contact 
Lewis at 541-215-1947. 


Chicken Pot Pie $6 

Nov. 9, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Nixyaawii Gov. Ctr. 

Fundraiser for Spaytitmiyay 
Youth Organization. 
Pre-order by emailing 
NoelleSchulze@ctuir.org 
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Continued from Page 2 

about 80 percent - eight out of 10 finished 
high school with a diploma. 

For Native Americans, the graduation 
rate and growth were close to the same - 
about 65 percent. The graduation growth 
rate, for example, was 64.3 percent, up 
from the previous year when 61.1 percent 
of Native American students gradu- 
ated. That means that among the Native 
American juniors tested, about two out 


of three (9 out of 14) earned graduation 
diplomas. 

Looking at the OAKS assessment his- 
tory for Pendleton High School shows 
significant improvement over the last 
five years in all subjects, but especially 
in reading. Tests in 2007-2008 showed 
that about 66 percent of students met 
state benchmarks. This year's results 
show that 92 percent meet those reading 
benchmarks. Over that five-year period, 
math results increased from around 48 


percent of students meeting benchmarks 
to nearly 80 percent in this year's assess- 
ment. Writing scores improved from 56 
percent five years ago to 69 percent this 
year. 

Lovell pointed out some PHS success- 
es, comparing juniors from the 2011-2012 
school year to juniors from the previous 
year, that include: 

• Students, on average, scored higher 
than ever in reading, writing and math 
OAKS tests last year. 

• In reading, 92 percent of juniors met 
or exceeded the benchmark, up 9 percent 
over the year before and 7 percent higher 
than the state average. 

• In math, 79 percent of juniors met or 
exceeded, up 8 percent over last year and 
12 percent higher than the state average. 

• In writing, 69 percent of students 
met or exceeded the OAKS benchmarks, 
up 1 percent over the 2010-2011 year and 
1 percent higher than the state average. 

• The overall student attendance rate 
last year was about 92.8 percent, up 1.2 
percent from the previous year. 

• In spite of staff and school day 
reductions, PHS added two new classes 
for this year - Speech and Animal Sci- 
ence. Those two, along with the existing 
courses of Adanced Placement (AP) 
World History, Health 2 and Honors Biol- 
ogy, all are dual-credit classes with Blue 
Mountain Community College. 

• PHS added a new course called 
Success 101, in which students can earn 
one college credit at Eastern Oregon 


University. 

Here are some other facts about 
Pendleton High School, according to 
the Oregon Department of Education 
report card: 

• Number of students: 867 

• Staffing: 34 full-time teachers with 
an average of 20 years of experience 

• Teachers with master's degrees: 21 

• Classes taught by teachers who meet 
federal definition of highly qualified 
teacher: 100 percent 

• Education assistants: 10.5 

• Other staff: 25.4 

• Attendance: 92.4 percent compared 
to 91.7 percent statewide 

• Expulsions due to weapons: 1 at 
PHS, 218 statewide 

• Participation in 2011-2012 statewide 
assessments: 99.8 percent at PHS com- 
pared to 99.1 percent statewide 

• Dropout rate: 9 students or 1 percent 
at PHS compared to 3.3 percent statewide 

Pendleton High School's SAT (Scholas- 
tic Achievement Test) scores used to rate 
students for college admittance included 
the following numbers: 

• Critical reading: PHS 495, statewide 
521, nationwide 496 

• Math: PHS 493, statewide 523, na- 
tionwide 514 

• Writing: PHS 467, statewide 498, 
nationwide 488 

Percentage tested: PHS 41 percent, 
statewide 57 percent, nationwide 47 
percent 


INTRODUCING 

ST. ANTHONY HOSPITAL 

CARDIOLOGY SERVICES 

For more infoi 
schedule appc 

541-96i 

rmation or to 
►intment call 

5-0520 

St. Anthony Hospital 

Main Floor 

Pendleton, OR 97801 

lCAmOUt PtEAtTH 

T INITIATIVES* 

St. Anthony Hospital 

1601 SE Court Avenue Pendleton, OR 97801 





Elders Communication Connection 



November is Caregiving Month 

Many caregivers are family members who have taken it upon themselves 
to help their loved one or elder. Sometimes we do not recognize we are 
a Caregiver. Please take time for yourself to stop by the Senior Services 
Caregiver, Morgan Anderson, and see what we have to offer: Library with 
resources, respite programs/help and counseling. Enable yourself the support 
and skills that you need in order to be healthy & strong so that you can care 
for your loved ones. More information 541-276-7559. 

Ways to Love our Elders 

Tell them you love them 
Spend time with them 
Share a meal and a cup of tea 
Take out the trash 

Help them with the yard & house work 

Include them in your family plans 

Chop and haul wood for them to get ready for the 

winter 

Make sure their house is a safe place 

Ask them about your family roots and listen to the 

stories 

Take their grocery cart back to the stall or store 
Help them remember appointments, family functions 
Learn from their teachings, stories and laughter 
Look at pictures and hear about you the family 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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Chair Aerobics -Mondav/Wednesdav 10:30-12:00 
Seniors Birthday Cake every second Wednesday 
each month @ Senior Center 
Christmas Dinner (December! share your 
suggestions/ideas with Theda Scott 541-215-1937 

Other Events/Activities & Contacts 
Talking Circle -Wed. 6-7:30 Prevention Bldg. 
Diabetes Care. Classes & Management 

541-278-7543 

Exercise Room open at Recreation every day 

Resources -541 -21 5-1 938 or 541-276-0296 
Elder Transportation information-Tuesday/Thursday 

Senior meals/CAPECO/bills call 
Vickie/Michael Ray @541-276-0296 
Careoivino assistance Resources 
Grandparents raising grandchildren resources/ 

assistance 

Medicare Open Enrollment Oct. 17-Dec. 7, 2012 

Senior Services Program 541-966-9830 or 
541-278-7559 
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It’s that time of year 


CUJ photo/Phinney 


Canada geese can be spotted settling into fields, particularly those with freshly sprouting winter wheat, throughout the Umatilla Indian Reservation. This flock, a part of a much bigger bunch, 
was nestling in to a field just west of the Wildhorse Golf Course in late October. The colors of autumn will soon give way the stark, leafless days of winter, but people in this region of the 
country should be glad for the mostly mild weather that occurs here. 


Medicare 
and Medicaid 
training Nov. 6 

MISSION - A Medicare and Medicaid 
training has been scheduled for noon 
Nov. 6 at the Senior Center on the Uma- 
tilla Indian Reservation. 

Dawn Cain, a case manager for the 
State of Oregon, Department of Aging 
and People with Disabilities office, will 
be leading the information session. Cain 
will answer questions on eligibility 
and how in individual can apply for 
benefits. 

All seniors over the age of 65 are 
eligible for Medicare. Caregivers, elders 
and all other community members have 
been invited to attend the training. For 
more information contact Senior Care 
Staff Supervisor Morgan Anderson at 
541-966-9830. 


Happy Birthday 
David Wickert Jr.! 


Love Mama, Dad, 

The Princess and The Crew 




Biggest Shopping 



VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


of the Year! 


A big weekend deserves big discounts. 
Everything in the store is marked down 
30%! Save on exclusive Pendleton Woolen 
Mills apparel and home decor items! 

Books, DVDs, jewelry, bags, and more. 
Even more items are discounted up to 
50%! Get your holiday shopping done 
early and save money while you’re at it. It’s 
our biggest sale of the year! 

Sale discounts not valid in conjunction with any other offers or 
discounts. 


Our Biggest Sale of th 

The Museum Store 

Friday & Saturday, Nov. 23 & 24 


Exhibits, Museum Store • Open Mon-Sat, 9am-5pm 
Kinship Cafe* Open Mon-Sat, 11am-2pm 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! 

Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino » Pendleton, OR • www.tamastslikt.org « 541 -966-9748 



Want to send a Christmas greeting? Deadline is the same as birthday ads: Nov. 20. 
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AP Indian Country News 


Site of 1855 Oregon Indian 
battle found 

MEDFORD (AP) - Archaeologists 
have found musket balls and other ar- 
tifacts confirming the site of the biggest 
battle of the Rogue River Indian Wars 
nearly 150 years ago. 

The Mail Tribune reported Sept. 26 
(http:/ /bit.ly/Qbcain ) the site of the 
1855 Battle of Hungry Hill is west of 
Interstate 5 in Southern Oregon between 
Glendale and Sunny Valley. 

After an attack on their reservation by 
miners from Jacksonville, a band of about 
200 Indians fought off about 300 soldiers 
and militia members over several days. A 
few months later, the Indians were forced 
to move to reservations near Salem. 

Southern Oregon University archae- 


HOLIDAY BAZAAR 

NOV. 21 

Mission longhouse 
8 A.M. TO 5:30 P.M. 

Vendors $10 a table. 
For info, call 541-379-0227 
OR 541-379-0226 


ologist Mark Tveskov (TVES-kawv) says 
clues came from an old New York news- 
paper account found by a member of the 
Confederated Tribe of Siletz Indians and 
a battle map in the National Archives. 

Vt. Abenaki band wants to 
create tribal forest 

BARTON, Vt. (AP) - The Nulhegan 
Abenaki tribe is looking to create the first 
vv tribal forest" in Vermont. 

A nonprofit wing of the tribe is hoping 
to buy 68 acres in Barton with the support 
of the Vermont Land Trust, the Vermont 
Housing and Conservation Board and the 
state chapter of the Sierra Club. The idea 
is to preserve the land as forest. 

The tribe, which was formally recog- 
nized by the state last year, has no com- 
munal meeting place. The tribe would 
hope to gather medicinal plants and 
harvest maple sap. 

The Caledonian-Record reports it 
would be the first communal land of the 
Nulhegan Abenaki in 200 years. 

Eroding AK village 
documents relocation 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska (AP) - A west- 
ern Alaska village squeezed in by erosion 
has a new website documenting its efforts 
to someday relocate. 

The Yup'ik Eskimo community of 


Newtok has begun developing a new 
community at a place called Mertarvik, 
nine miles across a river. 

The website, newtokmoves.org, aims 
to f ollow the multi-agency endeavor with 
regular updates. There is a tab for dona- 
tions on the site, which states the village 
wants to raise money rather than relying 
solely on limited government funding. 

Since the work began several years 
ago, Newtok has made gradual prog- 
ress on developing Mertarvik, including 
construction of the foundation for an 
emergency evacuation center that later 
will be used as tribal offices, a clinic and 
community hall. 

The website says no progress has been made 
since six homes were completed last year. 

NYC reservoir work yields 
fossils, Indian tools 

ALBANY, N.Y. (AP) - The agency 
responsible for New York City's upstate 
reservoirs says excavation projects have 
turned up a trove of fossils and Native 
American artifacts. 

The Department of Environmental 
Protection says more than 400 items in- 
cluding quartz projectile points, blades 
and elements of stone tools were found 
during work on the 153-acre site of the 
Catskill and Delaware Ultraviolet Light 
Disinfection Facility in Westchester 
County. They date back several thousand 


years to the late Archaic Era and begin- 
ning of the Woodland Period and will be 
given to the historical society that serves 
Sleepy Hollow and Tarry town. 

Two fossils of the earth's oldest trees 
were found during reconstruction of 
the Gilboa Dam in Schoharie County. 
They date to 380 million years. They'll 
be loaned to the Time and the Valleys 
Museum in Grahamsville. 

National park looks to 
limited elk production 

MEDORA, N.D. (AP) - The National 
Park Service says it will need a limited 
elk reduction in Theodore Roosevelt 
National Park based on numbers from 
September's elk collaring study. 

A recent count by staff biologists indi- 
cated that between 215 and 300 elk reside 
in the park's south unit. Park officials say 
a limited reduction will be necessary this 
year to ensure that future population 
growth remains within the target range 
of 100 to 400 animals. 

A limited number of elk will be re- 
moved by park staff through December 
6. The south unit's backcountry trails will 
be closed on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays during the time period. 

Meat from the animals taken will be 
packed out of the park and donated to 
local Native American tribes and Sports- 
man Against Hunger. 



Oregon Trail 

Gallery & Trading Post 

621 Sixth Street in Umatilla 


Open Tuesday-Sunday 10-5 / Closed Monday 
On call 24 hours a day 

Call the store at 541-922-5123 / Evenings 541-922-5567 


LARGE NORTHERN STYLE BLANKET STRIP 


Large stock of mocassins - all sizes 
Large stock of buckskin 
Adult size beaded braintanned dress 
Fully beaded man’s vest 

□ Man’s traditional style buckskin shirts (white X-large) 

□ Beaded antique old and new shawls □Tule mats 

•Horsehide 18” Washat Drums •Smoked and White Brain-Tanned Buckskin 
•Buckskin Dresses •Dancers: All-New Old-Style Headdresses Wolf-Coyote-Bobcat 

- Men’s, women’s & children’s hard-sole fully beaded mocassins - Timber wolf, coy- 
ote, fox and beaver fur - Roaches, shell dresses for women and children ~ 

- White buckskin dresses for women and children ~ 

- Old style trade cloth dresses for children - 

• White 3X large deer hides • Large ermine and otter pelts • Adult and children’s 
jingle dresses and wing dresses ©Otter hair wraps for women and children 

• 1700-1800’s authentic old trade beads 

• Men’s, Women’s and childrens’ mocassins 

• Brain and commercial tanned hides 

If you don’t find it here, call 
and ask us about more... 



We have 2 gieat loan rates & 
want to help save you money!! 
What are you waiting for? 



Consolidate your 

We finance 

credit card 

& refinance 

balances or 

Cars, Trucks, 

plan a vacation 

RV’s, Boats 

ATV’s, Motorcycles 

Personal 

1 or Horse trailers 

Loans 

All at 3 ■ 0 Am* 

5 . 0 % MC* 


( Up to $10,000) 


UMATILLA COUNTY FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
911 SW Dorion, Pendleton, Or. 97801 
541-276-6317 or 800-324-8842 


* Refinances must be from other financial Institutions 
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ENTERTA INMENT 


LIV 

EVERY FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, STARTING 

November 2 - 3 |2 • Country/Rock 

November 9-10 • Country 

November 16- 17 •Country/Rock 

November 23 - 24 Rock/Pop 

November 30 - December I ... • Rock/Classic Rock 

Don’t miss Karaoke Wednesdays and Comedy Thursdays 
every week at 8pi 


No cover charge ever! 


More Winners. More Often. 


800 . 654.945 


Subject to change. Management reserves all rights. 
246347.MM.I0. 17 
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Pontoons to be used to count 
salmon spawning redds 

Kaylin Costi, a member of the Umatilla 
Natural Production team in the Confederated 
Tribes’ Fisheries Program, tries out one of the 
single-man pontoons that will be used for fall 
Chinook and coho spawning grounds surveys 
in the Umatilla River this fall. The pontoons, 
which weight about 60 pounds, are very 
maneuverable, allowing users to step through 
low water riffles or concrete diversions. Said 
Gary James, Fisheries Program manager, 

“You can stand up and walk over and plop 
back in the river and go. ” Pontoon users will 
have quick access in wide channels that 
otherwise would be walked for visual counts. 
Plans call for the counts to take place in the 
river from Pendleton downstream to the mouth 
where it empties into the Columbia River. 

“That’s a lot of river miles, ” James said. 

Photo from CTUIR Fisheries Program 


Air quality, mold testing 


Continued from Page 2 

About the same time the air quality 
investigation was being completed, a 
potential issue surfaced involving pos- 
sible mold issues in the community 
center/ gym. 

Tovey reported that the Public Works 
staff immediately called in a mold profes- 
sional to test all areas of that building. 

According to Tovey, 13 samples were 


collected during the week of Oct. 22, 
including an outside test that was used 
as a baseline. The highest concentrations 
of mold were found in the HVAC room, 
the weight room and to a lesser extent 
the storage room for the After School 
program, in the west entrance, the games 
room and the storage room near the After 
School room. The offices. After School 
room. Language Immersion room and 
other rooms were low. 


Public Works Director Terry Warhol 
says their consultant indicates the mold 
levels will not require employees or visi- 
tors to relocate. Events scheduled in the 
building can go ahead as planned. 

Warhol reports that the roof and gut- 
ters need repaired so further leaks will 
not occur, which was likely the cause of 
the mold. 

After the roof is repaired, they will do 
some work in the rooms where higher 


mold concentrations were identified. 

Warhol says additional testing is being 
done in the Cay-Uma-Wa building. Day 
Care and the Longhouse to see if there 
are any problems that need fixed in those 
facilities. 

He has met with staff that work in the 
community center/ gym and advised 
them of the findings and actions to be 
taken. 



OREGON I 

HEALTH I 

7/ ^SCIENCE 


Listening to sounds that are 
too loud can cause 
permanant hearing loss and 
ringing in the ears 



Fall Workshop^ 



Government Contracting 101: 

Helping Businesses Get Through the Red Tape 



Mr. Luis Ojeda, owner of Ojeda Business 
Venture, LLC, 8(a) small business that is 
contracted to assist with small business 
development on the Hanford Nuclear 
Reservation, Richland, Washington. 


Mr. Ojeda will present Government Contracting 101: 
“Helping Businesses Get Through The Red Tape” this 
workshop will provide insight for Native American small 
businesses about government contracts. 


Date: November 15, 2012 
Time: 6:30 p.m. 

Where: Tamastslikt Cultural Institute 


For more information about the workshop, please us at 
541-966-1918. 

business Service Center 

Off’ ce Hours; 8:00 a,m, to ^sOO p.m. 
located at "Taniastslilct Cultural Institute 

5+ \- 966 -\ 9\8 
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Supreme Court denies Cobell suit appeal 


Payments to Indian class 
members could go out 
by the end of the year 

By Rob Capriccioso, Indian Country Today 

WASHINGTON - The U.S. Supreme 
Court has announced that Kimberly 
Craven's petition for an appeal of the 
$3.4 billion Cobell settlement on grounds 
that it violates class-action law is denied. 

In announcing the denial on October 
29, the high court said on its website that 
both Chief Justice John Roberts and Jus- 
tice Elena Kagan "took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of this petition." 

Craven, a Sisseton-Wahpeton Oyate 
citizen, appealed the settlement in Au- 
gust, telling Indian Country Today Media 
Network then that Indians "are just not 
getting our fair share for all the histori- 
cal injustices, [and] loss of culture and 
economic opportunity for our people." 

"Obviously we're disappointed by 
the denial, but we knew going in that 
the Supreme Court takes a very limited 
number of cases each year," said Andrew 
Trask, a lawyer for Craven with the Mc- 
Guire Woods firm. 

"The silver lining is that this brings 
closure to the questions Ms. Craven raised 


about the settlement, and should expedite 
the class members' receiving the relief 
their attorneys negotiated for them." 

The court has not announced yet if it 
will take up a second Cobell settlement 
appeal filed by three other tribal citizens 
in September. Those appellants are Carol 
Eve Good Bear, a Fort Berthold Reserva- 
tion citizen; Charles Colombe, a Rosebud 
Sioux citizen; and Mary Lee Johns, a 
Cheyenne River Sioux citizen. 

"We are one step closer to finality and 
having individual Indians paid," Keith 
Harper, one of the Cobell lawyers with 
the Kilpatrick Townsend & Stockton firm, 
said in a posting on Facebook in response 
to the denial. 

The Cobell lawyers argued in a Sep- 
tember filing with the court that there 
was no conflict among the circuit courts 
on the legal issues Craven identified, 
so they said the Supreme Court should 
reject the petition. 

Dennis Gingold, lead Cobell lawyer, 
noted in a letter to Indian class members 
in September that a three-judge panel 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals previously 
rejected all of Craven's arguments, saying 
they were without merit. 

Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior Ken Salazar said at a recent 
gathering of the National Congress of 
American Indians in California that he 


expected all of the petitions for appeal 
to be denied, and he anticipates that pay- 
ments to Indian class members could go 
out by the end of the year. 


■ Sewer and Drain Gleaning 

• Septic Tank Pumping 

■ Drain Field Restoration 

• High Pressure Sewer Line Jetting 



Under the deal, most Indian class 
members will receive less than $2,000, 
while the Cobell lawyers will receive 
nearly $100 million. 



^ Why Pay More? 

Don't call an expensive plumber or pay national 
franchise fees when all you need is a professional 

Sewer and Drain Cleaner! 

Locally-owned with fair pricing and integrity. 




541-276-6595 

Pendleton 


541-567-1015 

Hermiston 


Fast Service Day or Night! Never an overtime charge. 

CCB: 197219 • 0EQ; 3B8B2 • Ucensed-Bonded -Insured 
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■ Sewer Line Video Inspection Service 

■ Portable Toilets 

■Backhoe and Dump Truck Service 


Nixyaawii Golden Eagle 
T-Shirts For Sale 

$15 each, black or grey 

Contact Aaron Noisey at 
541-966-0974 for order form. 



Office of Child Support 
Enforcement: IVD-Certified 

Direct (541)429-7025 

Located at the Nixyaawii Governance Center 

We administer, establish or modify tribal or state child support cases 
-visit with us to understand your options 

Some of our services: 

0 Locate non-custodial parents 
0 Establish paternity 
0 Coliect/Process child support 
0 Work with tribes, states, countries Donate gently-used 

& businesses to collect support Halloween costumes, bags 

0 Provide presentations & materials and extras to our office 

to community and employers hand out will be October 22! 

Kelly Sager, Attorney Atana Pierre, Caseworker 

Angela Hummingbird, Secretary Jamie Ingle, Financial Specialist 
Althea Huesties-Wolf, Outreach Coordinator 




Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center welcomes 

Dawn Cain, Case Manager with the State of Oregon Aging 
and People with Disabilities office 


MEDICARE AND MEDICAID 

PRESENTATION 

Tuesday, November 6, 2012 
12:00PM 
Senior Center 

Come learn more about enrolling in Medicare and 
Medicaid and get your questions answered. All 
seniors over 65 years of age are entitled to have 
access to Medicare. Don’t miss out on your 
opportunity! 

All Elders, Caregivers or anyone interested in 
learning more about Medicare and Medicaid are 
welcome to attend. 

Medicare open enrollment is Oct IS’' -Dec 7", 2012 

l l : 
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AP Indian Country News 


Court upholds Navajo ‘tribal preference’ rules 


GALLUP, N.M. (AP) - A federal judge 
has upheld hiring preferences at north- 
eastern Arizona coal mines that require 
the mining company to favor members 
of the Navajo tribe. 

U.S. District Judge John Sedwick's 
ruling may end a decade-long battle that 


pitted the U.S. Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission against Peabody 
Western Coal Co. Sedwick is based in 
Alaska but heard the case in Phoenix. 

The EEOC alleged in its 2001 lawsuit 
that contracts requiring hiring prefer- 
ences for Navajos seeking work on Pea- 


Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation 
Department of Children and Family Services 



Embrace our Native American Children 

' Empower and strengthen our families to provide a safe healthy teaming and living environment'' 
We need relatives or community members; we need "you" today 
* Foster Care Providers" and "Child Care Providers" 

Needed for our children and teens 

Contact CTUIR DCFS Department at 541-429-7300 if you have any questions 


body's reservation mines discriminate 
against members of other tribes. The 
federal anti-workplace discrimination 
agency argued that American Indians as 
a group could be offered preference but 
not Navajos specifically. EEOC sought 
to void federally approved lease provi- 
sions on two mine sites requiring Navajo 
preference and to invalidate the Navajo 
Preference in Employment Act. 

The Gallup Independent reports a 
Navajo Department of Justice statement 
said the Oct. 18 ruling backs its position 
that the practice is legal. 

The Navajo Nation and U.S. Interior 
Department were eventually brought 
into the original suit. Both Peabody and 
the Interior "unequivocally and stead- 
fastly supported Navajo tribal preference 
for on-reservation employers," according 
to DOJ. 


"The Nation, Peabody, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior all explained that 
tribal preference in employment for on- 
reservation employers is not prohibited 
national origin discrimination, as the 
EEOC alleged, but is instead a political 
preference which falls outside the scope 
of federal equal employment opportunity 
law. And this is what the district court 
ruled." 

"We are disappointed," EEOC re- 
gional attorney Mary Jo O'Neill said Oct. 
26. "We disagree with the decision and 
we are considering our options, includ- 
ing appeal." 

If an appeal is filed, the case will be be- 
fore the 9th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for a third time during a tortuous 11 -year 
legal fight. A ruling in the case was once 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
which declined to step into the case. 


Navajo raising sales tax to 5 percent 


FARMINGTON, N.M. (AP) - Navajo 
Nation President Ben Shelly is expected 
to sign a bill this week that would in- 
crease the tribe's sales tax by 1 percent. 
The Farmington Daily Times reports 



JUNIOR 
ART SHOW 

Tamastslikt Cultural Institute 

Are you an artist? Show your art in a real 
gallery setting, win awards, and be the guest of 
honor at the Artists Reception! You still have time 
to create your best work - a drawing, a painting, 
a sculpture, blown glass, traditional handwork - 
all forms are accepted. Get the details then get it done! 

p Open to tribal and non-tribal youth 
■Age categories; 10 & Under 1 1-14, 15-18 
" All forms of media are accepted 
" No entry fee 

■ Competitive and non-competitive categories 

" Grand Prize, Awards of Excellence, Awards of Merit, Honorable Mention, 
People's Choice, and Best Emerging Artist 

* Submissions accepted between Dec. 17 - Jan. 4 
1 Public showing Jan. 1 4 - Feb. 23, 20 1 3 

* Very Important Rules available at Tamastslikt Cultural Institute 
or online at www.camastslikt.org 

* Dot questions? Call Susan Sheoshtps at 541-429-7723. 




that the Navajo Nation Council passed 
the bill in late October. 

Money from the increase would go 
toward education and energy develop- 
ment. 

The increase from 4 percent to 5 per- 
cent would begin in January. 

Shelly spokesman Erny Zah says the 
sales tax should help decrease the tribe's 
dependency on federal funding. 

Zah says the tribe receives more than 
75 percent of its funding from the federal 
government. 
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Happy 
fall! 

Come 
see me 
to start 
Autumn 
in style. 

Head 2 Toes 

Full Service Salon & Spa 
1904 SW Frazer / 379-0010 



Kimberly Weathers 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


Exhibits, Museum Store * Open Mon-Sat, October- March, 9am- 5 pm 
Kinship Cafe * Open Mon-Sat, October-M arch, I Ianv2pm 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE ! 

47 1 06 Wild horse Boulevard * Pendleton, OR 97801 * www.tamastsliktorg " 541-966-9748 
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SD tribes, county cracking down on meth 


By JOHN HULT of the Argus Leader 

WAGNER, S.D. (AP) - Since the death 
of a 2-year-old girl in Laurie Cournoyer's 
rural Wagner home in July, the Yankton 
Sioux Tribe and Charles Mix County law 
enforcement have cracked down on the 
methamphetamine use that might have 
contributed to the toddler's death. 

The tribe passed a meth code that 
tightens penalties for use of the drug on 
Indian land, and tribal employees are be- 
ing drug-tested more aggressively than 
in the past. 

The Charles Mix County State's At- 
torney's office has indicted more than 
20 people on methamphetamine charges 
since July. 

The aggressive enforcement, particu- 
larly by the Wagner Police Department's 
drug enforcement officer, has forced drug 
dealers to work harder to avoid capture, 
Charles Mix County Chief Sheriff's 
deputy Mike DeNeui said. 

"The people who were deep in the 
game in July are changing things around, 
because we've locked a lot of them up," 
DeNeui said. 

But officials say there's more work to 
do. The drug problem is far reaching, as 
evidenced by the conviction of former 
Wagner Police Chief Jim Chaney for 
failing to report his girlfriend's meth use. 

Cournoyer's indictment in late Oc- 
tober for allegedly using meth in jail is 
another sign of how pervasive the drug 
problem is for the county. State's Attor- 
ney Pam Hein said. 

"That she was able to get it into the 
jail, that's something that we're very 
concerned about," Hein said. 

The case that brought the meth prob- 
lem into focus remains open. 

Laurie Cournoyer, 29, and her hus- 
band Taylor, 22, were indicted this sum- 
mer for child abuse and failure to report 
the death of a child. 

Laurie Cournoyer called 911 to report 
the girl's death July 4, nearly two days 
after the child had died. Court documents 
allege the Cournoyers continued to use 
meth, prescription painkillers and mari- 
juana after learning of the death. 

The Cournoyers had been the girl's 
caretakers since early 2012, and Laurie 
Cournoyer is related to the child. 

An 11 -year-old boy has been charged 
in the death, which was ruled a homicide. 
The charges have not been released be- 
cause he is a juvenile. 


Taylor Cournoyer pleaded guilty to 
drug possession and maintaining a place 
for the use or sale of drugs. As a habitual 
offender, he could get up to 25 years in 
prison at sentencing this month. 

Chaney lost his job as 
Wagner's police chief 
and was sentenced to 
community service for 
his offense, which came 
to light within weeks 
of the Cournoyers' ar- 
rests. 

In the wake of the 
girl's death, members 
of the tribal community 
and others through- 
out the region reacted 
harshly to what many 
had seen as a long- 
standing drug problem. 

Protesters stood out- 
side the Charles Mix 
County Courthouse in Lake Andes dur- 
ing the Cournoyers' initial court appear- 
ances, demanding justice. Tribal officials 
organized a walk in the girl's memory 
and pledged to tackle the pervasive drug 
problem. 

It later came out that the tribe failed for 
two years to spend more than $400,000 
in federal grants earmarked for address- 
ing the drug problem. The money was 
designated in part for a meth officer who 
never was hired. 

A tribal meth program eventually was 
established but stopped abruptly when 
the tribe failed to earn an extension of the 
three-year grant. The tribe also rejected a 
proposed meth code last fall that would 
have given tribal authorities wider lati- 
tude to investigate and prosecute drug 
cases. 

The conversation has changed since 
the girl's death, according to Yankton 
Sioux Tribal Chairman Thurman Courn- 
oyer. 

"The biggest change I've seen is in 
people's attitudes," the chairman said. 
"People are getting more and more riled 
up about the problem." 

The tribe passed a methamphetamine 
code during a reservation-wide vote in 
October. It increases penalties for pos- 
session and makes ingestion or the use of 
meth in the presence of children offenses 
punishable in tribal court. 

A previous attempt to pass a meth 
code was marked by controversy and 
concerns about wording. Chairman 
Cournoyer said. The tribe also hopes 


to use a separate set of grant funds, 
awarded in 2010, to hire a meth officer. 

A memorandum of understanding 
between local and tribal law enforce- 
ment hasn't materialized, however. Such 
an agreement would 
free up Charles Mix 
County sheriff's depu- 
ties and Wagner Police 
Department officers to 
investigate crimes on 
tribal land more easily 
and assist the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs offi- 
cers who have jurisdic- 
tion over those lands. 

Thurman Courn- 
oyer said such an 
agreement remains a 
sticking point for many 
members of the Yank- 
ton Sioux Tribe, which 
has sovereignty within 
a patchwork of trust land in Charles Mix 
County. 

"People are still pretty leery" about the 
jurisdictional issues, the chairman said. 

Even so, Hein said, there has been 
more progress in the past few months 
than there had been in years. 

The most recent meth charge for Lau- 
rie Cournoyer threatens to cool relations 
between the sheriff's office and the state's 
attorney's office, however. 

Hein is concerned about how the 
charge came to her attention. A commu- 
nity member called her office Sept. 24 - 
five days after the incident - to report that 


Cournoyer and two other women had 
used meth in jail. Hein's office requested 
the internal reports, and the case went to 
a grand jury Oct. 16. 

Hein said the issue of communication 
with the jail, along with security inside 
the walls, must be addressed. 

"It's an ongoing concern for us," she 
said. 

Thaler said the incident is more of a 
misunderstanding than a miscommu- 
nication. 

Thaler said he's removed needles from 
the jail since the incident as a safeguard 
against inmates using drugs. Inmates 
with diabetes previously had used them, 
he said. 


To the Cutie Pie from 
White Mountain 



The drug problem 
is far reaching, 
as evidenced by 
the conviction of 
former Wagner 
Police Chief Jim 
Chaney for failing 
to report his 
girlfriend’s meth 
use. 


Dani Rae's Clothing 
and More 

Affortable gently used name-brand 
clothing for the whole family! 

For every $20 you spend recieve a knotch in a punch card. 

Fill the card and recieve 20% off your next purchase ! 

27 NW Frazer Ave. Pendleton www.daniraes.com 541-561-0988 
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Santa Fe sheriff cuts pueblo’s police powers 


SANTA FE, N.M. (AP) - Santa Fe 
County's sheriff has revoked state police 
powers from tribal police in Pojoaque 
Pueblo after a dispute with the county 
over liability and complaints from citi- 
zens who said they were harassed. 

The decision announced Sept. 28 by 
Sheriff Robert Garcia was primarily 
based on a dispute over who should bear 
financial liability for tribal officers com- 
missioned by the county, he said. Tribal 
police will no longer be able to enforce 


state criminal laws against non-Indians 
within pueblo boundaries. 

Garcia said he also was concerned 
about issues raised by non-pueblo Po- 
joaque Valley residents who complained 
they were harassed by tribal police. 

Garcia said the pueblo and the county 
had been negotiating an agreement and 
he had thought it would be signed earlier 
in the week, but it wasn't. 

"My main concern was the liability 
that we were trying to negotiate with 
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CREDIT UNION 
or BANK? 

Whether you’re shopping for a NEW account at a Credit 
Union or Bank, you should think about this: 

•You want to start a working relationship versus being 
a number. 

•Look for better interest rates, little or no fees to pay. 

•Why should you pay for checks? 

•Look for higher interest rates for savings account and 
free checking. 

•Ask about online banking 

•Ask them to tell you what they can do for you 

•Get in writing all the fees they charge (ATM charges) 

•Weigh the pros and cons - credit union or bank 

Remember you should feel comfortable and glad you’re 
with that credit union or bank 

Financial Classes start again after Round-Up. 

Call URHA 

and leave your name and Number. 

541 - 276-7544 


the pueblo, for pueblo officers acting 
under my commission," Garcia said. V "I 
don't hire them, I don't supervise them 
and I don't train them, so I don't want to 
be liable for them, unless I have directly 
asked them to arrest someone." 

Pojoaque (pronounced poh-WAH'- 
kay) Pueblo Gov. George Rivera told 
the Santa Fe New Mexican he wants the 
county to cover more but not all liability. 
He also says he'll be pleased if more 
deputies are assigned to cover the pueblo. 

"We've asked them to send more 
deputies in the past, and they've always 
said they didn't have the money," Rivera 
said. "It was cheaper for them to let us 
do it. If they're going to provide the law 
enforcement, then they'll have all the li- 
ability and all the cost." 

Garcia said he also was concerned 
about issues raised by Valley residents 
at a community meeting earlier in the 
week. Several angry residents said they 
don't want Pojoaque Pueblo officers com- 
missioned by the county. They claimed 
they have been harassed by tribal officers 


and had to go to tribal court to deal with 
citations instead of going to the county 
Magistrate Court. 

Rivera and Garcia agree that the 
county and pueblo law enforcement 
agencies have worked together for more 
than a decade and never had this level 
of contention. 

The county has an ongoing agreement 
with the Pueblo of Tesuque and Garcia 
commissions their officers. Under that 
agreement, the pueblo covers its officers' 
liability. 

Garcia said he's hoping a similar 
agreement can be reached with Pojoaque 
Pueblo. He said is less expensive to have 
the pueblo's help providing law enforce- 
ment in the area. 

Without an agreement, if there's a 
crime involving non-Indians at the tribe's 
casino or anywhere else on Pojoaque 
Pueblo's land, county deputies will have 
to respond. 

"I do need them," Garcia said. "I just 
cannot, the county cannot, cover their 
liability." 


Nixyaawii Chamber to elect board 


MISSION - The annual Nixyaawii 
Chamber of Commerce election has been 
scheduled for Nov. 5 and the second 
Annual Chamber Gathering has been 
scheduled for Nov. 27. 

The nominating committee includes 
Bob Fossek president of the board, and 
chamber members Gary Hidebrand and 
Cindy LeGore. 

Each open position will have a slate of 
four nominees developed by the nomi- 
nating committee. Additional names of 
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Nov 4 - Worship at 11 a.m., Chil- 
dren’s Church 11:30 
Nov 10 - Women’s Breakfast at 9 
a.m., Come join us to plan Holiday 
events 

Nov 11 - Worship at 11 a.m., Chil- 
dren’s Church 11:30 
Nov 17 - Chili & Fry Bread Fundraiser 
at Lowery Hall 11 a-m. - 2 p.m. 

Nov 18 -Worship & Communion at 11 
a.m., Children’s Church 11:30 
Nov 25 - Worship at 11 a.m., Chil- 
dren’s Church 11:30 



candidates for directors can be nomi- 
nated by a petition with five signatures of 
qualified members of the chamber. Can- 
didates must sign the petition containing 
their name for nomination. Petitions for 
nominations must be filed with the presi- 
dent of the chamber within ten days of 
the slate of candidates being announced. 

The election will be held Nov. 5 when 
all ballots must be returned to the cham- 
ber by noon. 

The candidates are Wil Phinney, CUJ; 
Donna Bradbury, Luxury Limo Service 
LLC, Ed Miltenberger, Sign Men; Hilda 
Alexander, Tamastslikt Cultural Insti- 
tute; Dennis Fortney, CTUIR Human 
Resources; Rob Quaempts, Wenaha 
Construction Management; Jordan Mc- 
Donald, Wtechlink. 

The board of directors will determine 
the winning candidates at their regular 
November board meeting and will an- 
nounce them at the Annual Chamber 
Gathering Nov. 27. 

The gathering will be held in the Tu- 
cannon Room at the Wildhorse Resort & 
Casino from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

To donate any items for the basket 
raffle call 541-966-1918 by Nov. 12. Those 
who attend have been asked by the board 
to bring brochures and business card to 
place on the chamber member's display 
table. 


October 
Birthdays: 

5: Jenz Kash 
Kash 

10: Michael 
VanPelt 

15:Mike Hussey 
19:Marcy Hoptowit 
29:Bryson Bronson 
31: Francis Marsh 
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Excavation of bison 
bed stirs controversy 


Decorate vour Thanksgiving table with 

a beautiful bouquet worthy of family. 


HARDIN, Mont. (AP) - The backhoe 
excavation of a 2,000-year-old bison bone 
bed on the Crow Indian Reservation as 
part of a coal mine expansion has stirred 
controversy as the tribal election nears. 

Former Tribal Historic Preservation 
Officer Dale Old Horn said he supported 
to the best plan possible when the bone 
site was discovered east of Hardin be- 
cause Westmoreland 
Resources already 
had a lease to expand 
its Absaloka Mine 
onto the reservation. 

"The only thing we 
could do was mitigate 
or minimize the dam- 
age," he said. 

He also argued the 
bones were discarded. 
"The only other 
culturally important things were arrow 
heads," Old Horn argued. v "Crow cul- 
tural practice for bison bones after the 
food value is removed is to discard them 
... Any intimated cultural significance is 
conjured up." 

Old Horn said those excavating the site 
over the past several years saved enough 
bison bones to nearly fill a semitrailer. He 
said they will be stored and returned to 
the site when it is reclaimed. 

"It's not just a pile of bones," argued 
Burdick Two Leggins, the tribe's current 
historical preservation officer. "It's a sa- 
cred site. It's a place where some people 
prayed and left offerings." 

Utah State University anthropologist 
Judson Finely said there is some evidence 
of a ceremonial closure of the butchering 
site, indicated by the discovery of several 
large stone projectile points that show 
little sign of wear. 

Crow Tribe Cultural Director Burton 
Pretty On Top argues the mine plans led 
to the desecration of a sacred site. 

"This was a holy shrine for our peo- 
ple,"' Pretty On Top said. "No one has 
a right to do that to another culture and 
its people." 

He said the area could have been pre- 
served as a tourist attraction. 

Old Horn said the Office of Surface 
Mining had the final authority to approve 
the plan to dig into the bone pile with a 
backhoe and sort through the bones using 
power screens. He would have preferred 
that the site not be disturbed, but he 
argued saving a pillar of land within a 
strip mine rarely works. Old Horn said. 

Finley said the excavation work was 
technically done by the book, but called 
it "a faulty process at best." He argued it 
was done to save time and money. 

Finley said the excavation should 
have been done with hand tools over a 
period of several years, not with heavy 
machinery. 

Interior Department spokesman Peter 
Mali said consultations had been in prog- 
ress since 2005, four years before the site 
was disturbed. The Interior Department, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Office 
of Surface Mining signed off on the 2008 
agreement along with Old Horn and 
Westmoreland Resources, Mali said. 

Crow cultural monitors were present 
at all excavations, Mali added. 

Thomas G. Durham, vice president of 


‘It’s 
not 
just a 
pile of 
bones.’ 


planning and engineering for Westmo- 
reland, said the company didn't cut any 
corners and met all the requirements in 
having the archaeological work done. 

Durham said Westmoreland has a 
good relationship with the tribe and does 
not "want to get into the middle of tribal 
politics." 

Old Horn suggests the allegations 
are being made against him for political 
reasons. 

Analysis of the excavation site so far 
indicates that more than 2,000 bison were 
processed at the site, which contained 
almost no skull bones. 
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Native women face patchwork of Plan B policies 


By FELICIA FONSECA of the Associated Press 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. - Months after 
the federal Indian Health Service said 
it was finalizing a policy that would 
make emergency contraception more 
accessible to American Indian women, 
advocates say they're still waiting. And 
in the meantime. Native women face a 
patchwork of policies at hospitals and 
clinics that don't always ensure timely 
access to the medication. 

Across the country, any woman 17 or 
older can buy emergency contraception 
from behind the counter at retail pharma- 
cies. But the Indian Health Service has no 
retail pharmacies. Instead, Native women 
typically must visit a clinic, urgent care 
facility or emergency room and have a 
consultation before being prescribed the 
medicine that is dispensed on-site. 

Critics say that system is time-consum- 
ing and burdensome, and they've been 
pushing for change. In May, they scored a 
victory when the Indian Health Service's 
chief medical officer, Susan Karol, said 
the agency was working on a new policy 
aimed at allowing pharmacies to give 
Plan B directly to patients. 

But that policy hasn't been released 
yet, and until it is. Native women face 
an unreliable assortment of rules that 
can vary from clinic to clinic, said Charon 
Asetoyer, director of the South Dakota- 
based Native American Women's Health 
Education Resource Center. 

"There's not consistency and continu- 


ity that women should be able to expect 
through the system in terms of being able 
to access Plan B or its generic counter- 
part," Asetoyer said. 

A recent informal survey by the re- 
source center found 
that some facilities 
don't carry the med- 
ication at all, some 
hand it out only at 
the direction of a 
physician, and oth- 
ers have expanded 
the list of people 
who can provide it 
to patients. 

Karol wrote to 
Asetoyer in May 
saying many IHS 
facilities and tribal 
sites already have 
authorized clini- 
cians to provide 
the medication to 
patients, and vv this 
is the direction we 
want all our facilities 
to go." 

IHS spokeswom- 
an Dianne Dawson 
declined to discuss 
when the policy would be released, say- 
ing only that VV IHS is in the process of 
standardizing our procedures to ensure 
patients have access to the medicines 
they need." 

More than half of the IHS budget is 


administered by tribes through self-de- 
termination contracts or self-governance 
contracts, which means policies at clinics 
operated by tribes can be different from 
those at IHS-run sites. The agency stocks 
medication from a 
list that includes 
emergency contra- 
ceptives like Plan B 
or an equivalent. 

On the Puyal- 
lup reservation in 
Tacoma, Wash., for 
example, longtime 
pharmacist Don 
Downing in 2002 
gave other pharma- 
cists the authority to 
dispense the drugs 
directly to patients 
after verifying their 
age. The women also 
were offered a glass 
of water to take the 
medication on the 
spot. 

While women 
must pay for the 
medication at retail 
pharmacies, Ameri- 
can Indian and Alas- 
ka Native women get it for free at IHS 
facilities because the federal government 
has a trust obligation to provide health 
care to them. Wait times at IHS facilities 
on and off reservations can depend on 
patient volume, and not all clinics and 


urgent care centers operate around the 
clock. 

Those facilities also can be hours 
away, cutting into the 72-hour pe- 
riod after a woman has unprotected 
sex that emergency contraception is 
most effective. Having to wait to see 
a physician and getting a prescription 
further cuts into that time, advocates 
say. 

"If you set up too many hoops to jump 
through and too much time to wait, 
there's a tendency of women to not go 
after the service at all and just hope that 
'I don't get pregnant.' Those barriers are 
real," said Downing, clinical professor at 
the University of Washington's School 
of Pharmacy who works with tribes on 
the issue. 

Alan Spacone, chief medical offi- 
cer at the Tuba City Regional Health 
Care Corporation on the Navajo Na- 
tion, said there are several benefits 
to having women see a health care 
provider before they get emergency 
contraception. He said women can 
be counseled on safe sex practices 
and learn whether they're allergic to 
the drug or if they'll have an adverse 
response to it because of other medi- 
cations they're taking. 

"There are other things we offer," 
Spacone added. "If you've been sexu- 
ally assaulted, you can offer to follow up 
with counseling, and make sure they're 
treated for sexually transmitted diseases 
at that time. I think it's rather simplistic 
to think all you need to do is make sure 
you're not pregnant." 

Spacone said he's hopeful any IHS 
policy on emergency contraception 
would include a way to follow up with 
patients to see if they'd like regular birth 
control and make sure they're not taking 
undue risks. That might be tricky, he said, 
but patients otherwise could get a false 
sense of security from Plan B. 

Downing said he can appreciate 
the reasoning behind the consulta- 
tions that typically are required for 
any drug dispensed at IHS facilities, 
including ibuprofen and cough syrup, 
to ensure patients get the right medi- 
cation for their ailments. But he said 
Plan B shouldn't fall in the same realm 
as other restricted drugs because it's 
time-sensitive and doesn't carry the 
same abuse factors. 

"The medical risks of using it without 
appropriate reason are essentially zero," 
Downing said. 


Happy 7th Birthday 
Landen 



Love always, 
Mom and Family 


Tamastslikt Cultural Institute presents 



Make Your Own Ancient Hunting Tool 

Learn how to construct an atlatl and dart 

Saturday, November 3 10am - 3pm 

Featuring local educator Tom Bailor who will demonstrate how to make 
a wooden atlatl and dart. The Community Academy is open to the public 
(10 years of age and older) and free material kits will be provided 
to the first 25 attendees. Advance registration is encouraged. 

Prehistoric people began using the atiatka lever-like spear thrower, about 
9,000 years ago. It propels a long, slender, stone-tipped dart. The atlatl enabled 
hunters to hunt big game from a distance. To register, call Marjorie Waheneka, 

Tamastslikt Village Coordinator, at (541)966*9748 or email 
marjorie.wabeneka@tamastslikt.org. Admission is FREE. 



i 



VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 

Exhibits, Museum Store • Open Mon -Sat 9am-5pm Kinship Cafe * Open Mon-Sat 1 lam-2 pm 

FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! r 

Adjacent to Wildhorse Resort & Casino iK 

Pe nd leton .OR- www.ta mastsl i kt o re * 54 1 -966-9748 1 



If you set up too 
many hoops to 
jump through and 
too much time 
to wait, there’s a 
tendency of women 
to not go after the 
service at all and 
just hope that ( l 
don’t get pregnant.’ 
Those barriers are 
real.’ 

- Don Downing, clinical professor 
at the University of Washington’s 
School of Pharmacy 
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Means rememberd as 
man of inspiration 


By Aaron Orlowski of the Rapid City Journal 

KYLE, S.D. (AP) - No single individual 
likely will ever fill Russell Means' shoes, 
but his legacy likely will be multiplied 
many times over by the Native Ameri- 
cans he inspired, his brother said at the 
Native American activist's funeral service 
in Kyle. 

Means died Oct. 22 of throat cancer at 
the age of 72. On Oct. 23, more than 300 
people attended the funeral service on the 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 

"He will be replaced by thousands," 
said Bill Means, Russell Means' only 
surviving brother. "One person is not go- 
ing to replace him, but through his work, 
through his family, he will be replaced 
1,000 times over." 

Those attending the service said Means 
made them feel proud to be a Native 
American by encouraging them to take 
pride in their heritage and challenging 
them to live it. 

Means himself never shied away from 
confrontation. As a young American Indian 
Movement leader, he spearheaded the 71- 
day occupation of Wounded Knee, which 
grabbed the attention of the entire nation. 

But Means was never meant to be a 
warrior, said Chief Leonard Crow Dog, 
a Lakota medicine man who participated 
in the Wounded Knee occupation in 1973. 
Means, he said, was first and foremost a 
spiritual leader, but the times called for 
a warrior, and like Crazy Horse, that is 
what he transformed into. 

"He will enter the happy hunting 
grounds," Crow Dog said before a pro- 
cession that consisted of horseback riders 
who met several miles outside Kyle for 
a solemn journey to Little Wound High 
School, where an honoring was held into 
the night. 

Means' cremated remains were 
brought Oct. 24 from his ranch in Porcu- 
pine to the spot several miles outside of 
Kyle, where friends and family carried 
him the rest of the way on horseback on 
a dreary and cold day. 

One horse had no rider, a horse Means 
never had a chance to ride. It was said to 
carry his spirit. 

"I never did ride with him," Scott 
Sinquah Means, Russell Means' second 
son, said before the ride. "Today is my 
first time I'll be riding with him." 

Before the ride, Scott fondly recalled 
how his father always encouraged him 
when he lost a boxing match, saying that 
he lost on a split decision. Only later did 
he realize that likely wasn't true and his 
father was just building his confidence. 

Along the way to Kyle, the riders made 
four stops, each time saying a prayer. 

The horseback procession carried 
Means' ashes to the Little Wound High 
School gymnasium. The riders chanted 
traditional songs as they approached the 
school and emerged from the fog. A drum 
beat and cries were heard as the group 
neared the school. 

A long trail of cars followed the rid- 
ers - friends and family members - to 
pay their respects to a man many on the 
reservation admired. 

At the school, the riders gathered in a 
half -circle, facing an audience of admirers 


before a Lakota prayer was said. Tatanka 
Means carried his father's ashes into 
the school and brought them before the 
crowd that had gathered. 

For hours afterward, family, friends 
and admirers shared stories of Russell 
Means with each other, taking turns at 
the microphone. Some stories were told 
in the Lakota language, others in English. 

Well-wishers from across the country 
attended, with tribal members and oth- 
ers coming from as far away as Florida, 
Oklahoma, California, Colorado and 
Minnesota. 

Leaders from the Yankton Sioux Tribe 
and Oglala Sioux Tribe made appearanc- 
es, including OST President John Yellow 
Bird Steele. Numerous other dignitaries 
paid their respects, including Rapid City 
Mayor Sam Kooiker and a representative 
of Sen. John Thune's office. 


ANDREW L. BOWER, MD, FACS 


“Proudly serving CTUIR and its employees since 2005.” 



NORTHEAST OREGON 
SURGICAL CLINIC 

Dr. Andrew Bower 

1600 SE Court Place, Ste 100 
Pendleton, OR 97801 

www. surgeonbower. com 



□ Board Certified by the American College of Surgeons 
□ Specialty trained at the Cleveland Clinic Foundation 
for Laparoscopic Surgery Techniques and Research 

Specializing in: 

• Gall Bladder • Hernia Repair • Hemorrhoids/Skin Lesions 

• Breast Cancer • Repair of Acid Reflux and Hiatal Hernias 



help 2 build 


MERRILL LYNCH IS PROUD TO BE PART OF THE 
CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE UMATILLA 
INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Now, help from a one-on-one advocate who knows where you 
are and where you want to go is more important than ever. 

A Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor is an invaluable local resource 
with access to the abundant resources of Bank of America to 
help you plan, grow and imagine. 


Ludwig/Oksenvaag/Fuson 

David Ludwig, CFM 

Vice President 

Wealth Management Advisor 
PIA Program Portfolio Manager 

Chris Fuson, CFP®, Financial Advisor 

(866) 597-8314 

Merrill Lynch 

1201 Pacific Avenue, #1800 
Tacoma, WA 98402 

fa.ml.com/Ludwig/Oksenvaag/Fuson 

MS Merrill Lynch 

V&m Wealth Management 8 

Bank of America Corporation 


Merrill Lynch Wealth Management is a registered trademark of Bank of America Corporation. Merrill Lynch Wealth 
Management makes available products and services offered by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated, a 
registered broker-dealer and member SIPC, and other subsidiaries of Bank of America Corporation. Investment products: 


Are Not FDIC Insured 


Are Not Bank Guaranteed 


May Lose Value 


© 2011 Bank of America Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Coder! 


Yellowhawk Dental Department 

CLOSED 


Wednesday, December 5 th 


^ ^ x_ 

for computer upgrades and training 


THANK YOU for your patience. 


October is designated as National Pharmacy Month. A BIG thank you to our 
Pharmacy Technicians at YTHC. Pictured from front to back are: Teresa Fine, 

Shannon Hoisington and Richard Kelly. 


Congratulations to Talia 
McLaughlin for recently 
passing the Medical Cod- 
ers exam and becoming 
Yellowhawk's FIRST EVER 
Tribal Member Certified 
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Retiring pastor honored 

Jack Schut, the face of Tutu ilia Presbyterian Church for the past five years, is leaving for 
some “R and R” and likely will stay retired this time. He and his wife, Terra!, were honored at 
reception at Tamastslikt Cultural Institute on Oct. 20. Schut came to Tutuilla in 2007 when the 
congregation called upon the Eastern Oregon Presbytery for a pastor to lead the little church. 

“I told the Presbytery I would give it five years to get the church on its feet and operating 
properly, ” Schut said. “The church existed for 125 years before it ever heard of me and it can 
continue to grow with a commitment from the congregation. ” 

Under Schut’s ministry, attendance at the oldest Presbyterian Church in Oregon has 
grown from about six or eight to 30-55 on a typical Sunday, with sometimes upwards of 200 
attending Christmas service and programs. It’s been an “every Sunday” church for Indians 
and non-Indians with a monthly schedule that includes communion, birthday celebrations, 
potluck luncheons as well as congregational meetings. 

“I think you brought life back to Tutuilla Presbyterian Church, ” said Bill Burke, a longtime 
member of the congregation who presented Schut with a Pendleton blanket at the reception. 
“When you came you brought God with you and when you leave, you’re leaving God at 
Tutuilla Presbyterian Church. ” 

Schut noted the community involvement and participation, and the volunteerism of 
members of several other churches, from Baptists to Mormons, who showed up to help 
rebuild, remodel and spruce up the old church. 

“It was a combination of people who gave their hours to help a house of worship,” Schut 
said, also mentioning the Tribal Fire Department for its volunteers’ work. “It didn’t matter where 
you were from because we’re all brothers and sisters made in the image of God.” 

Dorothy Knudson from Walla Walla and Jim Kouth from Benton City will serve as an 
interim team of pastors for the church. 

Knudson said, “Jack had the heart of God, a heart for the people, and was the right 
person at the right time. ” 


DCFS/CAPECO 

Fresh Food Giveaway 

IS NOW AT THE 

MISSION LONGHOUSE ANNEX 


Every Friday 1:30-4:30 pm 

First Come First Serve Basis EVERYONE IS WELCOME!! © 


For more information please contact 


Martina Gordon 541-276-5073 


Joshua Hughes 541-429-7305 


Marie Allman 54 1-429-73 1 7 


GITWITIT DETAIL ACADEMY 
& RE-ENTRY INSTITUTE LLC. 


Located at 220 SE 3 rd 



We can make it look like new. 

541 - 805-5447 







Wireless service is important to you. 
Helping you get it is important to us. 

With our Lifeline Calling Plans, U.S. Cellular' offers discounted wireless service 
to participants of certain government assistance programs. To get more information 
or to apply, visit us at uscellular.com/lifeline or give us a call at 1 -80 0-4 47-1 3 3 9. 


For just $ 26.49, you get: 

■ 700 Anytime Minutes 

■ Unlimited Incoming Calls and Text Messaging 

■ Free activation (*30 value) 


To find out if you qualify for the Lifeline Program, contact the Oregon Telephone 
Assistance Program at rspTorg or 1-80CL84S-4442, 



U.S. Cellular 
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foster care system 


Tangled in 

Continued from Page 1 1 

leaving school was less than 50 percent. 
That's because, he said, one half of the 
Indian children taken away from their 
parents died at school. 

The curricula at Carlyle Indian School, 
which followed Hampton, prohibited 
reading and writing. Like black slaves, 
many Indians were taught to be seam- 
stresses, laborers, and cleaning women. 

Many died of disease, malnutrition 
and mistreatment. Perhaps more, though, 
died of broken hearts. 

Boarding schools succeeded in break- 
ing up intergenerational teaching of 
Indian communities, Thorne said. Chil- 
dren who had learned from their parents, 
grandparents, uncles and aunts to be re- 
sponsible adults, were now being taught 
by the matrons of the schools. 

"You learn to parent by how you are 
parented," Thorne said. "If you don't 
have parents how do you learn to parent? 
If you haven't been taught how to feel 
love then how do you show it? Instead of 
learning from their parents at home they 
were taught to parent in dormitories." 

Jumping ahead about 50 years to the 
1958 Indian Adoption Project, it was the 
goal of the BIA and the Child Welfare 
League of America to remove and place 
children in "suitable" homes. The BIA 
was paid to remove allegedly "neglected" 
children who were placed in non-Indian 
homes. About one third of Indian chil- 
dren in the United States were removed 
to learn the "modern life" in non-Indian 
homes, Thorne said. 

Thirty years later, the 1977 American 
Indian Policy with a commission cre- 


ated by the U.S. Congress promised to 
change matters with the 1978 Indian 
Child Welfare Act, but it really hasn't, at 
least not yet. 

In comparison to non-Indian children. 
Native Americans have been placed in 
foster care or adopted out at alarmingly 
high numbers. 

For example, 

Thorne point- 
ed out, Indian 
children in 
North Da- 
kota are 2,000 
percent more 
likely to end 
up on foster 
care than their 
non-Indian 
counterparts. 

A recent 
study showed 
that Indian 
children in 
2004 were 7.3 
times more 
likely than non-Indian children to be 
in the foster care system. In 2007, when 
the study was completed, the rate had 
increased to 11.6 times as often. 

"How did this happen?" Thorne 
asked. "There are problems in Indian 
Country, but not enough to justify that 
often." 

Answering his own question, Thorne 
suggested that racism is not the main 
cause. 

"People mean well, but they see things 
differently," he said. "These cases are 
not simple or objective. Two thirds of 
the negligence cases are because some- 


one thinks a family is not good. When 
you judge across cultural lines, that's 
problematic. Is this a good family? What 
happens if we substitute our jurisdiction 
for theirs?" 

Thorne offered a few examples of how 
Indian and non-Indians see things differ- 
ently. 

Take eye 
contact. In- 
dian children, 
he said, are 
taught not to 
look people in 
the eye, a sign 
of respect, un- 
til they know 
them well. 
Non-Indians 
on the other 
hand may per- 
ceive that as 
hiding or ly- 
ing. 

Indian 
time? Thorne 
said Indian people are "never late, they're 
always in the process of arriving." The 
dominant culture values punctuality, but 
Indians think more in terms of relation- 
ships than time. 

Children see the images of Indians on 
TV and in the movies through features 
like "Dancing With Wolves." 

"What does that teach? The dynamics 
pile up," Thorne said. 

Today, Thorne said, 420,000 "un- 
claimed" children are in foster care. 
Children average two years in foster 
care with at least three different place- 
ments. 


‘People mean well, but 
they see things differently. 
These cases are not 
simple or objective ... 
When you judge across 
cultural lines, that’s 
problematic.’ 

- Judge William Thome 
of the Utah Supreme Court 


Youth panel at ICWA conference 


Continued from Page 1 1 

propriate care. Beyond poor treatment, 
Thomas said its difficult going from 
home to home, sometimes quickly, and 
meeting the expectations of parents with 
new rules. 

Thomas said foster care sometimes 
means children face abuse parents. 

"We never experienced physical abuse, 
but we did get mental abuse," he said. "We 
had a parent once who said very negative 
things about my mom. After that I let my 
caseworker know and we were moved." 


Thomas said his mother is incarcerat- 
ed and the brothers have no contact with 
their father who lives in Washington. 

Joseph, 17, had the same suggestions 
for the foster care system, but also men- 
tioned that children should be left with 
their own tribes. Joseph and Thomas are 
both of the Colville Tribe and said they 
have no connection with their roots at 
all, but have picked up the way of the 
Umatilla tribes. 

After the brothers spoke, Joseph and 
Thomas' foster mother took a moment 
to share her experience taking care of 


foster children. 

"We love them like our own," said 
Katrina Wiley-Melton. "It isn't easy all 
the time, we have our bad times, but it is 
a loving home." 

She said she is proud of all the work 
they've done. She said the boys play 
sports and do well in school, and the 
Confederated Tribes have been accepting 
of the children. 

Wiley-Melton said it's not always easy 
for kids to graduate because they go to so 
many different schools that transferring 
credits can be tricky. She said Nixyaawii 


The numbers don't lie. Thorn said. 

One study of 24 year olds showed that: 

• 6 percent more likely to get a GED 
than a high school diploma 

• 54 percent are diagnosed with men- 
tal disorders 

• 16 percent are on public assistance 

33 percent do not have health insur- 
ance 

He talked of one girl in a study that 
said she carried school records in her 
backpack because she'd been to seven 
different schools while in foster care. 
Another went home every day looking to 
see if his clothes were in garbage sacks in 
the yard, a sign that he'd be staying at a 
different foster home that night. 

About 30,000 foster care children "age 
out" of the system every year when they 
turn 18. 

"It's a pipeline, a steady stream," 
Thorne said. "Sixty percent are homeless, 
in jail or dead within two years." 

Said Thorne, "All they want to do is 
grow up with a family they can count on. 
They want a family at Thanksgiving and 
at Christmas, they want somebody there 
for their wedding and for the birth of 
their first child . . . Why shouldn't people 
who are 17 or 18 years old have someone 
they can rely on?" 

The ICWA Conference here was 
hosted by the Department of Children 
and Family Services of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion. The agenda included presentations 
on the CTUIR's First Foods Program, 
tribal culture, the DCFS Differential Re- 
sponse Program, and a demonstration 
by the Iroquois Lacrosse Program out of 
Ontario, Canada. 


has bent over backwards making sure 
Thomas will be able to graduate with 
his class and that Joseph is doing well at 
Pendleton High School. 

She also said their younger foster 
brother, Daniel, 14, struggles because 
he's had to move frequently. However, 
after kids have been in one place a while 
they begin to open up and, in turn, start 
to have an easier time adjusting to and 
doing school work. 

Said Wiley-Melton, "It's very reward- 
ing, I would recommend it (taking foster 
children in) to anybody." 
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Whirlpool Over 
the Range 
Microwave 

(WMH31017AW) 


turntable 
2 Stage Cooking 
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Whirlpool 
Gas Range 

(WFG510S0AW) 

* Self-Cleaning Oven 
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Temperature 
Management 
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Whirlpool Electric Range 

(WFC130M0AW) 

* Chrome Drip Pans 

* Custom Broil 

* 2 Adjustable Oven Racks 


$499 


Whirlpool 
Dishwasher 

(WDF51 OPAYB) 

- Quiet Partner Sound Package 

* Tall Tub Design 

• Eco Wash System 

Whirlpool 
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Whirlpool Electric 
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First NA saint stirs pride, skepticism 


Papaflftupktffr 

TAKE 1ST BAKE PIZZA 


541-276-7272 
613 SW 
Emigrant 

We make it, 
you bake it. 





Large 5 
Meat Stuffed 
Pizza 

$11 


Closed Thanksgiving 
Day, Nov. 22 

Open Daily 10 a.m.- 9 p.m. 

I/Ve gladly accept EBT. 


By MARY ESCH of the Associated Press 

ALBANY, N.Y. - Some traditional 
Mohawks are treating the naming of 
the nation's first Native American saint 
with skepticism and fear that the Roman 
Catholic Church is using it to shore up 
its image and marginalize traditional 
spiritual practices. 

They see the story of Kateri Tekak- 
witha as yet another reminder of colonial 
atrocities and religious oppression. 

"I was a recipient of these historical 
profanities and want to ensure this does 
not happen again," said Doug George- 
Kanentiio, a Mohawk writer who left Ca- 
tholicism to follow traditional longhouse 
spiritual practices. 

The daughter of a Mohawk chief and a 
Catholic Algonquin woman, Kateri was 
born in 1656 about 40 miles northwest of 
Albany and in the heart of the Iroquois 
Confederacy to which the Mohawks 
belong. She was orphaned at age 4 when 
smallpox wiped out her family and much 
of her village and left her blinded and 
disfigured. 

A Catholic convert at 20, she settled 
in Kahnawake, a Mohawk settlement 
south of Montreal where Jesuits had a 
mission and where she and other women 
performed mortification rituals such 
as self-flogging as part of their faith. 
At her death at the age of 24, Kateri' s 
smallpox scars reportedly vanished and 


later she was reported to appear before 
several people. She is buried at a shrine 
on Kahnawake. 

Speaking in English and French at her 
canonization Oct. 20, Pope Benedict XVI 
noted how unusual it was in Kateri's 
culture for her to choose to devote herself 
to her Catholic faith. 

"She's seen very much as a bridge" 
between native culture and Christianity, 
said the Rev. Jim Martin, a Jesuit priest. 
He said the Jesuit missionaries "took 
great pains to learn the native languages 
and tried their best to present the Chris- 
tian faith using words, phrases and ideas 
from the native cultures." 

Traditional Mohawks recognize the 
reverence their Catholic relatives and 
friends have for Kateri, said Chaz Kader, 
a Mohawk journalist who was raised 
Catholic but follows ancient longhouse 
traditions now. But many remain trou- 
bled by how the church portrays her life. 

The story of Kateri told in various 
church writings describes her as main- 
taining her faith despite torment by her 
people, suffering ostracism and persecu- 
tion at the hands of her own tribe and 
eventually fleeing to Canada. 

"I disagree with the characterizations 
of the "other Mohawks' in the Jesuit 
accounts of Kateri," Kader said. "The 
contrast of good Mohawks and bad Mo- 
hawks still is affecting our people." 

It's difficult to gauge just how wide- 


spread the feelings are given the faction- 
alism that pervades the nation and the 
circumspection they favor when dealing 
with the media. But many Mohawks in- 
terviewed downplayed any controversy 
and joined Catholics who see Kateri as 
a uniting figure and hope her elevation 
to sainthood will help heal old wounds. 

"It's so nice to see God showing all 
the flavors of the world," said Gene 
Caldwell, a Native American member 
of the Menominee reservation in Neopit, 
Wis., who attended Kateri's canonization 
with his wife, Linda. "The Native Ameri- 
cans are enthralled" to have Kateri attain 
sainthood, he said. 

Russell Roundpoint, director of the 
Mohawk history and cultural center at 
Akwesasne, said her sainthood is "not 
a contentious issue by any stretch of the 
imagination. 

"The Mohawk people are very proud 
of the fact that she has attained such a 
high level," he said. 

Orenda Boucher, a Mohawk humanities 
professor at Kiana Institution, a Native 
American college near Montreal, said there 
are "mixed feelings" and no easy answer 
to the question of what Kateri represents to 
Mohawks or the rest of the world. 

"A lot of my friends who are tradi- 
tionalists see Kateri as tied into the story 
of colonization that has deeply affected 
Kahnawake, and to the atrocities of the 
church," she said. 



2010 Ford Focus 

$11,995 999 down 5% at 72 mos oac 
auto, a/c pw, pi, am/fm cd, all op 

2010 Nissan Versa. 

$11,988 999 down 5% at 72 mos oac 
auto, four door, a/c, pw, pi, am/fm cd, cruise 


2009 Mazda 6i, 

$10,988 

auto, a/c pw, pi, cd sharp, cruise 


2006 PT Cruiser 

Only $5,995 

a/c pw, pi, pmirror, remote keyless entry 


2007 Chevy Cobalt LS, 

$7,888 

auto, a/c, cd player 


600 SE Court Pendleton Oregon 541-969-9296 

Deanasautobiz 

Shop online @deanasautobiz.com 
Bad Credit, No Credit, Bankruptcy, 

Slow pays let me get you financed! 


Don’t have time to come in and 
fill out a credit application ? Do 
it on my website! 

2010 Chevy Aveo Lt, 

$10,988 999 down 5% at 72 mos oac 
auto, a/c pw, pi, cd, pmirrors. great gas mileage 


Celebrating Our Employees 
November 2012 

“Brady was deployed to St. Louis for the beginning of the ‘knowledge transfer’ during the 
final week for the CS 1 62 class. During a one-week time he took the final for CS 1 62 early, got 
up to speed and prepared for the trip for the new project, 
and continued to support another project while we were still 
billable. He returned from St. Louis and quickly strode into 
the lead with his expanding comprehension and knowledge 
for our new assignment. He became our go-to guy for ques- 
tions, and helped smooth out a rocky start with his patience 
and willingness to help any of us while he passed along 
what he had learned. He has retained and even improved 
on this quality by continuing to share with others what he 
has learned, and has since written a series of wiki pages 
that explain the processes with which he became familiar. 

He has spent countless hours on the phone with a variety of 
clients to understand their issues and to implement resolu- 
tions, and enthusiastically took on a variety of new issues 
brought to the bridge. Then, whenever he had “extra” time, 
he would gladly help walk through a process, a scriptlet, or 
an explanation of an issue at hand. Most on-call weekends, 
including my last one on the project, he would call, text, or 
log on, just to check how the day was going, and to offer 
encouragement or various forms of assistance if needed. 

He continued to encourage both the team and its members 
and consistently kept up morale with a joke, a great ear for 
listening, and sound advice. He could always be counted 
on to keep the group’s focus and assisted in conquering 
hurdles by breaking the current challenge into a series of 
smaller doable steps, which is a valuable skill in and of itself. 

Brady exemplifies “HARMONIOUS HEART, INTEGRITY, QUALITY, TEAMWORK/FAMILY, 
and WORK ETHIC.” 
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Veterans Corner: Pay tribute to warriors 


November is Native American Heri- 
tage Month. A month to acknowledge 
and celebrate all the contributions and 
accomplishments that Native Americans 
have brought to this country, as well as 
to acknowledge that the treatment of Na- 
tive Americans by this country has many 
times been far from honorable. 

We live with the results of that poor 
treatment every day, native and non- 
native. Those of us that live and work 
in Indian Country are affected by it. As 
warriors, we stood up to protect our land, 
our families, our communities. Whether 
it was peacetime or sartime, we stepped 


up and put our lives on the line to protect 
our people. Thank you for your service 
to your family, your tribe, and your 
country. I am honored to work with you. 

We are warriors. We know the prob- 
lems in our community that need to be 
fought. Drugs, alcohol, crime, violence. 
The feelings of hopelessness that lead 
people down these paths . . . that "no way 
out" feeling. Especially as the winter 
skies roll in, there is less sunlight and 
warmth to help fight off these feelings. 
I believe that the warriors of this Tribe 
are the key to this fight. 

You are in the community; you see the 


problems first hand, you see and know 
when things are not right. Stand up, get 
involved, don't allow evil to win. 

Work together with the government, 
public safety, all the departments and 
organizations out there that want to help. 
If they don't have the information they 
need, they aren't going to be able to help 
you. This is a teamwork effort, a war 
against that which is killing the people, 
and I believe that the tribal warriors are 
the ones who should be the leaders in 
this fight. 

Language, arts, culture, history, tra- 
ditions, ceremonies ... These are some 


of your greatest weapons. They tie you 
to who you are, who your people are. 
These things give you a sense of self and 
purpose that most people in the world 
do not have anymore. Be involved. The 
problems are everyones' problems, not 
just the family down the street's prob- 
lems. Be part of the solution. 

One of my favorite sayings: If you 
aren't part of the solution, you are part 
of the problem. 

Bob DeRocher, CTUIR Veterans Coordi- 
nator - email: robertderocher@ctuir.org 

Phone: 541-429-7310 


Tribal Court hires therapist 


MISSION - Juvenile Tribal Court has 
a new family therapist from the East 
Coast. 

Katherine Puce- 
ta, Psy. D., from 
upstate New York 
received her bach- 
elor's and mas- 
ter's degrees in 
psychology at the 
University of Utah 
in Salt Lake City. 
Puceta practiced 
as a school psy- 
chologist for 10 years before returning 


to college at Pacific University School 
of Professional Psychology in Forest 
Grove, Ore., where she earned her Doc- 
torate degree in Clinical Psychology. 

Puceta has worked as a child psy- 
chologist at the Blackfeet Community 
Hospital in Browning, Mont.; director 
and therapist of a community health cen- 
ter on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; 
and a private practice psychologist. She 
also served veterans in their homes with 
the Jonathan M. Wainwright Memorial 
VAMC in Walla Walla. 

Contact Puceta at KatherinePuceta@ 
ctuir.org. 



Katherine Puceta 


Minthorn and Hansel 


Continued from Page 6 

"As for wolves, you better be careful 
for what you wish for," Minthorn said. 
He mentioned the influx of white tail deer 
and the fact it costs thousands to repair a 
vehicle after hitting one of the creatures. 

Hansell noted the collaborative effort 
to create the Oregon Wolf Management 
Plan (the CTUIR also has a wolf plan 
that in many respects follows the state 
plan), but said there is "frustration" from 
the players who want to remove "bad 
actors from the pack who would rather 
eat beef than elk" when those efforts are 
challenged in court. 

Hansell mentioned the "succinct" Oregon 
Cattleman's Association as a means for 
creating "better policy" and said other state 
models could "create new ways to deal" with 
the "massive wolf population" in Oregon. 

Other topics discussed during the one- 
hour "debate" included the economy and 
more specifically creation of jobs; water 
from the Columbia River for crops; im- 
proved education, including better train- 
ing to fill currently available jobs; state 
funding, particularly for education; taxes, 
including a sales tax (both said they'd 
support a sales tax only if it was referred 
by voters and dedicated to a specific 
program like education); private casinos 
(both said no to measures 82 and 83); 
health care; support for the foster care 
system; CTUIR accomplishments and 
contributions to the region; sovereignty 
and treaty rights; and salmon recovery. 

People in the audience mostly fol- 
lowed the candidates' lead in saying 
either man would serve the district well. 

Tribal elder Ron Pond said he was 
pleased to see Hansell recognize tribal 
sovereignty and government-to-gov- 


ernment relationships. Pond said he was 
proud of Minthorn, calling his candidacy 
as "good step for our people." Overall, 
Pond said the debate was "refreshing." 

Bill Taylor from Pendleton said either 
man would be a good representative. 

"I thought it was an excellent approach 
for both. They obviously are friends and 
it took a civil tone on both sides ... I 
think either would work hard to counter- 
balance the vast liberal view we have to 
the west, which doesn't serve us well in 
the long run." 

Ken May of Hermiston said there were 
a lot of questions he wished had been 
asked and answered, including ques- 
tions about special interest campaign 
contributions. 

"I came to get a better feel for each 
candidate," May said. "Hansell was the 
more polished politician but position 
wise it was equal." 


GreyWolf, Happy Birthday 



www.facebook.com/CTUIR 

Please LIKE us and learn whats happening on the Rez! 



Looking for your dream job? 
Wo can help make it reality!! 


Currently recruiting, fon 

JAVA developers 

Accepting FtJture Application's for 

Executive Support Services 
Customer support services 

Got Benefits? We do! 

> Holidays/vacation 

> Medical, dental, vision 

> 401 (k) with employer match at 116% 

> Working with an incredible team of diverse, 
talented individuals! 

> Optional benefits; Life/Accidental Death & 
dismemberment, Aflac, Long Term Disability 

Open house every last Wednesday of the 
month 8am -9am & 6m -7 pm 

• Learn who we are and what we do 

• Tour of facility 

Go to www.cavusetechnoloaies.com to apply 

EOE ADA 
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CUJ Sports News 




Natives run at 
Wildhorse course 

Nixyaawii Community School, Pendleton High School and Sunridge 
Middle School runners competed in October at the Kyle Burnside 
Memorial Cross Country meet at Wildhorse Golf Course. The 
Nixyaawii squad included dace Quaempts, Ira Ashley Ivan Yallup, 
Sharice Quaempts, Charlotte Barkley and Ronnie Sampson. The 
three girls are shown starting the race in the top photo. At right, 
Wyekin Bill races for Pendleton, and above, Morningstar Red Crane 
from Sunridge, gets a hug after finishing her race. 



CUJ photos/Phinney 


Season starts 
with ‘Bouncin’ 
Cancer’ tourney 

MISSION - There's a new venue, new 
dates, new teams and a new goal this year 
for Bouncin' Cancer, the fundraising bas- 
ketball event started a few years ago by 
Nixyaawii Community School to benefit 
the American Cancer Society. 

This year the focus will be on child- 
hood cancer. 

The event will include six basketball 
games on Friday, Nov. 30 and six games 
on Saturday, Dec. 1, at Hermiston High 
School. 

Six boys and six girls' teams will par- 
ticipate, including three Class 2A teams 
- Stanfield, Pilot Rock and Irrigon - and 
three Class 1A teams - Nixyaawii, Echo 
and Wallowa. 

Class 1A teams will play against 2A 
teams so that squads won't have to play 
against teams in their own conferences. 

Each school is expected to start rais- 
ing money before the two- day event. At 
the games, all gate receipts and raffle 
proceeds will go to the American Cancer 
Society, which will distribute funds. 

At Nixyaawii Community School, 
grades will participate in coin drives from 
Oct. 29-Nov. 29. The class that raises the 
most money will enjoy a pizza party. 

No special events are planned between 
games on Friday, but a candle-lighting 
ceremony to remember cancer victims, 
scooter races and raffles are planned 
between contests on Saturday. 

Nixyaawii Athletic Director Aaron 
Noisey, one of the original event orga- 
nizers with Jennifer Campbell at Yel- 
lowhawk Tribal Health Center and Jake 
Bacon, Dean of Students/ Athletic Direc- 
tor at Echo, said the event was moved to 
Hermiston this year with hopes of gen- 
erating additional funds to fight cancer. 

He noted that Irrigon has become in- 
strumental in participating in Bouncin' 
Cancer. Next year the event will return 
to the Pendleton Convention Center for 
the games. 


yellowhawte's Healthy qolfw/uy 
(f or your health) 

Free golf @ Wildhorse® for people with 
diabetes 

Includes walking access only {no 
carts) & not during tournaments 
To sign up, contact Teresa Jones, RN 
Diabetes Program Coordinator f* 

° 541-278-7515 or 
teresaionesfajyellowhawk.org 




Youth Leadership Summit 

Empower Your Voice 



♦You feel ready to explore your ideas for change* 

♦You want lo take the next step In being a leader* 
♦You are a high school or middle school student* 

Register to Come to the Youth Leadership 
Summit! 


r 


Registration forms available online (on the CTUIR youth 
website) or from your school Indian Education Councilor. 


A leader ts great , not because of his or her power, but because of his or her abfht 


Date: November 1 7 th 

Time: 10:00-3:00 

Place: Nixyaawii Governance Center 


to empower others/' John Maxwell 
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Shane Rivera takes 
head job for Nixyaawii 
boys basketball team 


By the CUJ 



MISSION - Shane Rivera, who played 
his first organized basketball at the Com- 
munity Center gym in the 1980s, will 
return this fall as the new head coach for 
the Nixyaawii Community School boys' 
basketball team. 

Rivera's contract was ratified Oct. 29 
by the Nixyaawii School Board. He was 
one of two men who applied for the job. 

Rivera was an 
assistant last year 
to head coach Aar- 
on Noisey, who re- 
signed the position 
earlier this year. 
Noisey remains as 
the athletic director 
for Nixyaawii. 

Rivera, a 1990 
Pendleton High 
School graduate, 
played for Coach 
Chuck West and 
then played a year 
at Blue Mountain 
Community College. He played some city 
league and "Indian ball" and was living 
in Wapato when the head coaching job 
opened up. 

Knowing Noisey and Ryan Sams, a 
former Nixyaawii coach, helped Rivera 
make up his mind. 

"It was unplanned," Rivera said. "I 
didn't plan on coming back," said Rivera, 
who works in the Confederated Tribes' 
Afterschool program with children in 
kindergarten through second grade. 
Sometimes there are as many as 25 chil- 
dren in an afternoon so Rivera knows 
what "hectic" means. 

He'll be working with close to 20 Nixy- 
aawii boys who have expressed interest 
this year. 

At the Afterschool program he teaches 
little kids their names, shapes and colors, 
and how to tie their shoes. 


Shane Rivera 


He won't have to work that hard with 
his basketball squad, although his roster 
will include a number of freshmen this year. 

"We'll be young but exciting," Rivera 
predicts. 

Rivera will likely stress defense more 
than his predecessors, but fans should 
expect the Golden Eagles' brand of run 
and gun too. 

"We'll get it and go," he said. "You're 
not going to see me walking the ball up 
the floor." 

Defense, though, could be the key to 
success for his youngsters. 

"Anybody can score but not every- 
body is willing to play defense," he said, 
repeating the adage: "A good defense 
creates a good offense." 

Rivera, who played in the first BA AD 
tournament at the Community Center 
gym, will be looking at a couple of return- 
ers but mostly underclassmen when hoop 
practice starts Nov. 12. 

Elijah Be vis, whose game came around 
last year, is expected to be a force in the 
middle for the Golden Eagles this winter. 
Travis Baumgarner, a senior, can jump 
out of the gym and he's expected to be a 
leading rebounder. 

Four freshmen should expect to see 
a lot of time and all are potential point 
guards. They include Hunter Melton, 
Ira Ashley, Hunter McKay and Freddy 
Campos. 

The team will be playing in the Class 1 A 
Big Sky Conference. They'll start the year 
with the Bouncin' Cancer tournament in 
Hermiston Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 with games 
against Irrigon and Pilot Rock. 

"From my experience in the Big Sky," 
Rivera said, "you never know what to 
expect. There's a spectrum of talent and 
there can be a big gap from top to bottom 
sometimes." 

Alan "Gum" Crawford and Aaron 
Ashley will assist Rivera who hopes 
Nixyaawii alumni come around to vol- 
unteer their basketball services. 


WORLD DIABETES 
AWARENESS RELAY 

14 November 2012 
Relay starts@ 5pm 

■ Support your community to prevent/manage 
Diabetes! 

- Get a team of 2-4 people, register to do the flat-relay 
course! 

— Pre-registration to get shirts for race by 1 Nov: 

• Contact Mitzi Rodriguez @ 541-278-7543 or email @ 
mftzirQdriRuez@vellowhawk.orR or 

* Registration in YTHC large conference room starts @ 4pm on 

- Prizes for 1 st & 2 r,d in these categories: 

• 10yo and under, 11-54 yo and 55 and over , 

( T-shirt cost $12.00 



Burke Family Thanksgiving Dinner 

Nov. 22 at Noon 
Mission Longhouse 

Chief Bill Burke invites 
community members 
to his annual Thanksgiving dinner. 




Tuesday, November 13 I 6-8 p.m. 

BMCC/Pendleton Campus, ST -200 


Roundup Athletic Club 


1415 Southgate Penoleton. OR 97801 541.276.0880 Fax 541 .276.1 747 



Your hoop skills @ RAC! 


Do you want to take your game to a higher level? Our Skill Camp will give you an opportunity to 
develop to your top basketball potential. Sessions will emphasize ball handling, footwork, passing, 
rebounding, individual offense as well as defensive fundamentals. We will consistently focus on 
the mental part of basketball including time to understand what posts, perimeter players and 
guards need to do in order to be effective in games. Often overlooked aspects such as player 
spacing, transitions, and importance of conditioning will also be emphasized. 


Head 

Coach 



Slie is an excellent coach and teacher with an organized approach to 
learning. Your kids will love her upbeat, positive approach to coaching 
and disciplined style that kids need today 

Sue's credentials include: 

Oregon State Basketball Team Member 1986-1990 (4 year full ride) 

PHS InterMountam Conference (IMQ Champions 1985 

1st Team All Conference multiple times in multiple sports 

NBC International Volleyball Team Summer 1984 

Over 25 years coaching experience (basketball, volleyball, diving, golf) 

Camp will meet on Wednesdays & Sundays 
4:00 - 6:00 pm 



Boys and Girls ages 10-17 

We will split into smaller groups by age and ability level 

October 28 ,h - November 21 st (8 sessions) 
November 25 ,h - December 19 th (8 sessions) 


Name Age Phone 

RAC# non-member □ 

Waiver: I hereby waive and release any and all rights and claims tor damages against Roundup Athletic 
Oub. St. Anthony Hospital, its agents and employees which may ooour to my child while participating in this 
club event. 


Fsirent’s Signature 


Eni 4ji i 


Cost per session $40 (RAC members) $48 (non-memhere) 

n Camp I n Camp II 

Trent's SlpnejUre _ Email 

Cost per session $40 (RACmembers) (non-members) 
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CTUIR youth 
introduced 


by the CUJ 

MISSION - With an old cross stick in his hands, 
Michael Jackson's thoughts returned to New York 
state when, as a youth, he played lacrosse against 
youth from other Indian teams. 

His grandfather, who raised him on the Senaca Res- 
ervation, made the cross sticks and coached lacrosse, 
recalled Jackson as he watched more than two-dozen 
youngsters learn about the traditional game during 
an after-school "wellness" activity Oct. 12 at the ball 
fields on the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Cam Bomberry from the Iroquois Lacrosse Program 
was in Oregon at the invitation of the Burns-Pauite 
Tribe in Southern Oregon. According to its Facebook 
site, the Iroquois Lacrosse Program was established to 
provide quality interactive instructional and leader- 
ship sessions in box, field and indoor lacrosse. 

During the week Bomberry made a presentation at 
the Indian Child Welfare Act conference at Wildhorse 
Casino and spent an afternoon with CTUIR teen-agers. 

"We've been going to different communities, coast 
to coast, because we've seen how the kids respond," 
said Bomberry, who hails from Ontario, Canada. "We 
want to grow the game because kids need good positive 
outlets. You can see the smiles on their faces. They're 
gaining self-confidence, self-esteem from a game." 

Bomberry didn't know what to expect when he was 
asked to demonstrate the game to the youngsters here. 

"This is a lot more than I expected," he said. "I 
thought we'd get eight or 10 and it looks like we have 
about 30." 

Ira Ashley, a freshman at Nixyaawii Community 
School, was playing catch on the field, tossing the ball 
perhaps 25 yards back and forth. 

"I came for the wellness program," he said. "I 
thought it would be cool; I like it. If I had the chance 
I'd play more." 

Nakeya Watchman was one of the Nixyaawii Cross 
Country team members who took part in the lacrosse 
action instead of the team's running routine. 

"This is our practice for today," said Watchman, a 
junior. "It's a good workout and it's fun." 

Added Sharice Quaempts, who had picked up a 
cross stick only minutes earlier, "I'm a pro at it." 

Jackson stood off to the side cradling the old stick 
made of wood and leather strips. 

"I grew up with the game," he said. "I haven't 
played since the 1970s. I wish they could bring it back. 
I think it would catch on. I hope the kids like it and 
want to keep it going." 



Cam Bomberry from the Iroquois Lacrosse Program demonstrated the sport to youth in October. The Iroquois Lacrosse Program 
was established to provide quality interactive instructional and leadership sessions in box, field and indoor lacrosse. 




Michael Jackson played lacrosse as a child on the Seneca Reservation. 


Lacrosse equipment includes a cross stick. 



mm 


More than two-dozen youngsters learned about the traditional game of lacrosse during an after-school wellness activity Oct. 12 
at the ball fields on the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 


Look who’s going to be 2 \ 
Happy B-Day 
Tiydan Nov. 26th 



Love the Moores 
+ Helfrechts 


Happy 35th Birthday, 
my son! 



You continue to amaze and 
inspire me. -Dad 



November 


Birthdays: 

4: Juanita Patrick Hussey 
5: Brigham Campbell 
9: Clavin Medellin 
11: David Harrison 
23: Eli Kash Kash 
24: Sharice Quempts 
25: James Campbell 
27: Tysen Minthorn 
28: Tyan Marsh 
30: Kyra Metcalf 
11th Anniversary: 

Dennis & Charlie Quempts 


Wishing you a 
wonderful 5th birthday 


Nevaeh Mabel! 



Love always Mom & Brothers & 
the ENTIRE Family : ) 
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Volley bailers prepare for state tourney 

Rayne Spencer, a senior at Pendleton High School, goes up for a hit against Weston- 
McEwen on Oct. 25 in Athena. Pendleton beat the WM Tigerscots in three games. 
The PHS Bucks went 16-4 overall and 11-1 in the Columbia River 5A conference and 
finished with a #7 ranking in the state. The top eight teams in the state qualified for the 
first round of the state tournament, which starts Nov. 3. Pendleton will have a home 
game that day taking on Liberty High School of Hillsboro in the first round. 

In the photo above, the Weston-McEwen defenders are Molly Von Borstel, Marlene 
Bodmer and Melanie Sederberg. Tribal member Danni Dearing also plays for Weston- 
McEwen, which also qualified for the state tournament with a seventh place state 
ranking as the regular season closed (class 2A). They will play their first round game 
Nov. 3 against Regis at WM’s home court in Athena. 


Coaches select Schimmel to 
preseason All-Big East Team 


From the University of Louisville and the CUJ 

LOUISVILLE, Kent. - Shoni Schimmel, 
the pride of the Umatilla Indian Reser- 
vation, is a unanimous selection to the 
Preseason All-Big East Team. 

Tier squad, the University of Louis- 
ville women's basketball team, has been 
picked to finish third in the 2012-13 Big 
East preseason poll. 

Schimmel was selected by the league's 
15 head coaches, who were not permitted 
to select from their own teams. 

Schimmel, an All-Big East first team 
selection last year, returns to lead the 
Cardinals, who tied for sixth last year 
after posting a 10-6 conference mark with 
a 23-10 overall record. Last year Schimmel 
finished league play ranked 11 th in scor- 
ing, sixth in assists and fourth in steals. 

She was one if five unanimous All- 


Big East 
preseason 
selections. 

She also 
was recent- 
ly named 
to the pre- 
season 
"Wade 
Watch" list. 

Last year 
she earned 
first team 
WBCA Re- 
gion I hon- 
ors after the 
leading the 
Cardinals with 14.3 points, 4.7 assists, 
and 2.4 steals were game. She ranked 
third on the team in rebounding with 4.5 
boards a game. 



Pendleton 
Babe Ruth 

would like to 

Durk V. Irwin, DMD, PC 

Zimmerman & Co., Inc. 

Wheatland Insurance Center, Inc. 

Swire Coca-Cola 

McDonalds 

Stratton Insurance 

Kline Landscape/ Irrigation 

Pendleton Kiwanis Club 

Bisnett Insurance, Inc. 

Continental Mills, Inc. 

Big Johns Pizza 

thank our sponsors 

Farm Equipment Headquarters 

McBee Surgical Clinic 

Prestige Senior Living 

& supporters. 

Old West Federal Credit Union 

Tom Denchel Ford 

W.C. Construction, Inc. 

Pioneer Construction, Inc. 

Bitterroot Wireless, Inc. 

Special thanks to our Coaches: 

Home Run Property Management, LLC 

Troy Jerome 

J & B Automotive 

Jim Malcolm 

Oxford Suites 

Rich Lani 

Ihompson RV Inc. 

Bobby Smith 

Pendleton Autobody 

Ken West 

Papa Murphys 

Bret Swearinger 

Packard Tavern 

Bill Grable 

Ihimbles Fabric- N- More 

Dean Fouquette 

Pendleton City Club 

Doug Kline 

Smith Food Sales 

Doug Rowe 

Elite Taxies, Inc. 

Dale Gressman 

Pediatric Specialists of Pendleton 

Dana Reese 

Vision Source Pendleton 

Rich Lebsock 

Frazier Office Supply 

Mike Hodgen, Field Superintendent 

Ritchie Hibbert, DMD., LLC 

Pendleton Grain Growers 

Thanks to our Sponsors: 

VFW Post 922 

Pendleton Foundation 

RDO Equipment Co. 

Soft- Step Interiors 

Les Schwab Tire Center 

Hodgen Distributing 

Terre Rasmussen/ Mark Leach 

Kelly Lumber Supply Inc. 

Rainbow Cafe 

U-STOR Mini Storage 

Eastern Oregon Telecom, LLC 

McCormack Construction Co. 

Banner Bank 

Bynes Oil Company Inc. 

Hill Law Office 

Graybeal Distributing Co. 

Meadow Acres Angus Ranch LLC 

Freddy’s Window Washing 

Wild horse Resort & Casino 

Thews Sheet Metal 

Rob Merriman Plumbing & Heating, Inc. 

Woodpecker Truck 

Grable, Hanlke & Hansen, LLP 

Vintage Court Antiques 

Daves Food Mart 

Deans Pendleton Athletic Co. 

Garton & Associates Realtors LLC 

Buckin Bean Coffee 

Whitney & Associates, Inc. 

AL Humphrey 

D.A. Davidson 

U.S. Bank 

Lasalie Street Securities 

Hill Meat Co. 

Collins & Collins LLP 

St. Anthony Hospital 

Baxter Auto Parts 

Zeiglers Transmission/Auto Repair Inc. 

Pendleton Rotary Club 

Terry Wigley, M.D., P.C. 

Quiznos 

N.W. Farm Credit Services 

Edward lones 

Pendleton Bus Company Inc. 

Shaw Family 

Emblem Club #409 

Keystone RV 

Katt Enterprises 

Bob Webb 

The Round - Up Association 

State Farm Stan Henderer 

Fife & Cockburn CPA’s, LLC 

McKay Creek Estates 

Taber/McClintock 

Oregon Outlaws 

Columbia Bank 

Gordon Electric 

Luxury Limo Service, LLC 

Home Insulation 

See you next year! 
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Indian National Finals Rodeo celebrates 37 years 

OxHL 


By Indian Country Today 

The top American Indian cowboys and 
cowgirls will be in Las Vegas at the South 
Point Arena and Equestrian Center from 
November 6 through November 10, 2012 
for the Indian National Finals Rodeo and 
the Indian National Finals Junior and 
Senior Rodeo. 

The Indian National Finals Rodeo 
(INFR) is excited to announce the cham- 


CTUIR: All Indian 
Men's Basketball 
Tournament 

November 16-18 

REGISTER SOON! 



pionship event for professional Indian 
rodeo will be at the South Point Arena 
and Equestrian Center from November 
6 through November 10, 2012. 

Donna Hoyt, INFR's General Manager 
announced, "This year's championship 
rodeo promises to be the biggest and 
best rodeo yet. We're celebrating our 37th 
year. In addition to crowning our 2012 
world champions, we'll also be inducting 
five new members into our Professional 
Indian Rodeo Hall of Fame." 

This year's rodeo features American 
Indian cowboys and cowgirls hailing 
from over 75 different tribal Nations 
from across the Unites States and Can- 
ada. They are the best in professional 
Indian rodeo and are representing their 
tribes, countries, states, communities, 
and families. 

Clint Harry, a member of the Pyra- 
mid Lake Paiute Tribe in northern 
Nevada said, "It's an honor to represent 
Nevada in the INFR." Harry has quali- 


fied for the Finals several 
times in the past and hopes 
to get the win this year. 

In addition to Harry, 
there will be over 400 con- 
testants competing in both 
the Junior/ Senior National 
Finals and Indian National 
Finals. Contestants will 
compete in 8 events during 
the main rodeo includ- 
ing bareback bronc, saddle 
bronc, bull riding, ladies 
break away, barrel rac- 
ing, tie down roping, steer 
wrestling, and team roping. 

The Junior and Senior Contestants will 
compete in SR team roping, SR Break- 
away, JR barrels, JR Breakaway, and JR 
steer riding. 

The Indian National Finals Rodeo be- 
gins November 6 and continues through 
November 10 at the South Point Hotel 
and Casino in Las Vegas, Nevada. Per- 



Rollie Wilson competes at the Indian National Finals Rodeo. 


formances are at 1:00 pm and 7:00 pm. 
Pre-sale tickets are $15.00 for adults and 
$5.00 for students. Tickets at the door are 
$20.00 for adults and $8.00 for students. 
Tickets are on sale now through the South 
Point Arena and Equestrian Center web- 
site or by calling toll free 1-866-796-7111. 
For more information on the rodeo, visit 
Infr.org. 


X 1st: Championship jackets 
2nd: Hooded sweatshirts 
S 3rd : Crew neck sweatshirts 
Oh All Star and MVP Awards 


Rams QB Sam Bradford First Native American 
Athlete to Play at London’s Wembley Stadium 


For Registration call Julie 
Taylor — 541-215-2541 or Larry 
Cowapoo 541-429-7886 

Tournament Entry Fee: $ 300 
Deadline by November 2, 2012 


By Indian Country Today 

On October 28, the New England 
Patriots (4-3) and St. Louis Rams (3-4) 
played each other in London, England, 
a heck of a road trip for both clubs (the 
Rams are the "home" team). With the 


2012-2013 

Nixyaawii Basketball 

Schedule 

Date 

Opponent 

Place 

Teams 

Times 

Friday, Nov, 30 m 

Bound ti Cancer - 
TBA 

Hemiiston 

VG, VB 

TBA 

Saturday, Dec. 1 * 

Bounein Cancer - 
TBA 

Hemiiston 

VG, VB 

TBA 

Friday Dec. 7 th 

Nixyaawii 

Invitational 

Nixyaawii 



Saturday Dec. S ,3] 

Nixyaawii 

Invitational 

Nixyaawii 



Friday, Dec. 14" 1 

Pine Eagle Spartins 

Halfway 

VG, VB 


Saturday, Dec, I5 ,n 

♦ Central Christian 
Tigers 

Nixyaawii 

VG, VB 


Tuesday* Dec, 18 111 

* Arlington Bonkers 

Nixyaawii 



Wednesday, Dec. 19 in 

♦South Wasco 

Red sides 

South Wasco 



Friday, Dec. 2 1 51 

TBA 

Wallowa 

Tournament 

VG, VB 

TBA 

Saturday, Dec. 2 I s1 

TBA 

Wallowa 

Tournament 

VG, VB 

TBA 

Friday. Jan, 4 ln 

♦Echo Cougars 

Echo 



Saturday a Jan. 5 ,h 

♦Dufiir Ranger 

Nixyaawii 



Tuesday, Jan. 8 1h 

♦Helix Grizzles 

Helix 



Friday, Jan. 1 U 

♦[one Cardinals 

Nixyaawii 



Friday, Jan. 18^ 

♦Sherman County 
Huskies 

Nixyaawii 



Saturday, Jan. 19 m 

♦Horizon Christian 
Hawks 

Horizon 



Tuesday, Jan, 22"“ 

♦Helix Grizzles 

Nixyaawii 



" Friday, Jan. 25 l,r 

♦Condon/ Wheeler 
Knights 

Fossil 



Saturday, Jan. 26^ 

♦Echo Cougars 

Nixyaawii 



Friday, Feb, I s1 

♦lone Cardinals 

lone 



Friday. Feb. 

♦ Con don/ Wheeler 
Knights 

Nixyaawii 



Saturday, Feb, 9 ,j1 

♦Arlington Honkers 

Arlington 



Feb, 14-16 

District 

Tournament 

Hemiiston 



* Denotes League Games 

Schedule is subject to change without notice 


growth in popularity of the 
NFL overseas, the league 
has been scheduling games 
in London for several years 
now. 

When the Patriots and 
Rams meet at Wembley Sta- 
dium, England's national sta- 
dium, Rams star quarterback 
Sam Bradford, Cherokee, 
will be the first Native American to play 
in the heralded venue, according to the 
London Sun. 

Regarding his heritage Bradford, 24, 
said: "It's something I'm definitely proud 



CTUIR: All Indian 
Men's and Open 
Women's 
Basketball 
Tournament 

January llth- 13th 2013 



of and I'll never shy away 
from it. But I don't know prob- 
ably as much as I should about 
tribal history and customs. 

"At the same time, I have a 
great platform and, if I can use 
that in a positive way and be a 
role model for younger kids, I 
think it's a really good thing." 

Chad Smith, former prin- 
cipal chief of the Cherokee Nation, told 
The Sun: "Sam's a great example of 
simple, quiet, humble leadership. For us 
in Oklahoma, with a quarter of a million 
tribes-people, it is uplifting." 


Mission Wrestling 

Start Date: November 5, 2012 
(Mondays & Wednesdays) 

Location: Mission Gym 
Time: 5:00-6:30 pm 
Ages: 6-12 year olds 

Contact to sign up or questions: 
Markus Dunfee (541) 240-9083 
Or Babette Cowapoo (541) 969-3303 


^53 1st: Championship jackets 
2nd: Hooded sweatshirts 
g 3rd : Crew neck sweatshirts 
\Dh All Star and MVP Awards 


For Registration call Julie 
Taylor — 541-215-2541 or Larry 
Cowapoo 541-429-7886 

Tournament Entry Fee: $ 350.00 
Deadline by Dec 21st, 2012 


N't (A 





www.facebook.com/CTUIR 

Please LIKE us and learn 
what’s happening on the Rez ! 
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1 550 Southgate Place Pendleton. OR 97801 


IES SCHWAB 

www.LesSchwab.com 


Free Lifetime Tire & Mileage Care 

To help you get more miles out of your tires and more miles per 

gallon of gas 


Best Tire Value 

PROMISE 


Free Peace of Mind Tire Protection 

Whatever the road throws at you, from potholes to 
nails - any road hazard, we guarantee you're protected 


PASSENGER CHAIN RETURN PROGRAM: If you don't use your passenger car chains, return them for a 
full refund after the last legal date for studded tires. (Does not apply to the Quick Trak traction device) 



ALL-SEASONPASSENGERTIRES 


TRACTION PASSENG ERTI RES 


STARTING AT 


STARTING 

AT 


ROAD HAZARD • FLAT REPAIR 
MOUNTING- ROTATIONS 
N*. AIR CHECKS ^ 


ROAD HAZARD • FLAT REPAIR 
MOUNTING- ROTATIONS 
fcfrr AIR CHECKS ^ 


175/70TR-13 


155/80TR-13 


STARTING AT 


STARTING 

AT 


ROAD HAZARD • FLAT REPAIR 
MOUNTING- ROTATIONS 
W AIR CHECKS ^ 


ROAD HAZARD • FLAT REPAIR 
V MOUNTING • ROTATIONS A 
AIR CHECKS 


P 1 55/80SR-1 3 


195/60TR- 




Hli 

PASSENGER 

STAKTINGjggpj 


BRAKE Iff PAIR 




k 3 ilih-- !£ .j-d 

PiflTS 

jtt.'M pir.! 


PASSENGER 


t'.Jtf >h h: i£|. 


They take the work and 
frustration out of using 
tire chains. They go on and 
off quickly and fit right to 
provide excellent traction 
during tough winter driving 
conditions. 


500-575 Cold Cranking Amps 


LIGHTTRUCK&SUV 


590-900 Cold Cranking Amps 


Don't be left in the cold... 
have a FREE Battery Test performed today! 


JARTING 
k AT, 


FREE BRAKE INSPECTIONS • FREE ESTI 
MATES 


(ON MOST VEHICLES) 


GREA7BUY! 


W409 


P NrSIQ CflCALL FOR SIZE £ PRICE] 


OUTSTANDING 
DRIVING STABILITY 


EXCELLENT SNOW 
& ICE TRACTION 


PINNED 
FOR STUDS 


ECLIPSE 


YOUR SIZE IN STOCK, CALL FOR SIZE & PRICE 


IVUIl JILL in JHJV»l\,V»nLL I VIA Jli-LH rmV.L _ _ _ _ _ - MEM w— ■ M t a — . — . _ _ - 

A modern tread pattern provides ft 70,000 MILE WARRANTY 

excellent handling for increased _ ... rr /ir/-vMnri lyinii m/ 

vehicle safety. ALLSEASONRELIABILITY 


y STUDDED TIRE Recommenc l e d on all 4 wheel positions, this 

tire offers a rubber compound designed for 
excellent traction without tire studs. 


AVERAGE BATTERY 
LIFE PER REGION 


QUkCK 


Professionally 
Trained Technicians 


2-3 YEARS 


Over 30 Years 
Experience 


sS«PjLT©T£Ki 


Premium Quality Parts 


Best Brake Warranty 


wm 

m MaiaiifOTi 
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WAWAWM 
















WILDHORSE 

RESORT & CASINO 


NOVEMBER 2012 




50,000 

ADDED MONEY 


FREE 

TURKEYS 


November 8-18 


14 Poker Tournaments with 
No-Limit Thrills! 


Call 1-800-654-9453 or 541-276-0355 
for hotel reservations. 


Thursday, November 15 
1 0am - Midnight 

• Receive one turkey with every 
500 points earned that day 

• Plus, keep the points you earn 

• No limit 

While supplies last. 


WE’RE HONORED 
TO SERVE YOU! 

Sunday, November 1 1 
7am - 9pm 

• Free buffet for all active 
or former service members 

• Breakfast, Lunch or Dinner 


MONDAY NIGHT PARTY 

Blitz in for Drink Specials, 25^ Wings and Amazing Prizes. 
Every Monday • 5 - 9pm 

CIVIL WAR - OSU vs Uof O 

Saturday, November 24 

Free Stadium Buffet with beverage purchase. Free giveaways. 

Party kicks off at Noon. 

For more information visit wildhorseresort.com. 


Club Wild membership not required. 


$ 7.77 BOUNTIFUL HARVEST 

Every Wednesday in November 

Earn 77 points and enjoy a delicious Traditions Buffet 
for just *7.77. 


See Club Wild for full derails. 


•radrtions 

fiUPFET 


LOBSTER MANIA 
Fridays: Add All-you-can-eat 
Lobster to your favorite Prime 
Rib Buffet. - *26.95 

Thursdays: Love Seafood? 

King Crab is back in November! 
Seafood Buffet begins 3pm. - *24.95 


WIN A FREE NIGHT 
IN A TOWER SUITE 
PLUS DINNER! 

*775 Krazy Keno PLUS 
Tournament 

Receive one entry for each Keno 
Tournament ticket. 

November 10 • Noon 

$ l,900 Krazy Keno Tournament 

November 17 • 6pm 

Check-in starts one hour in advance. 


Some restrictions apply. See Keno desk 
for complete rules. 


BINGO 

$ 1 0,000 Total-to-go Special 

Sunday, November 4 

Regular Bingo Sessions: 

November 1 , 2, 23 - 25, 27 - 30 

Warm-ups begin at 2pm on weekends 
and 6pm on weekdays. 


Choose a Thanksgiving Feast 

Thursday, November 22 

PLATEAU 

An original Pilgrim feast • I I am - 8pm 
Adults $ 28 • Children $ I0 (10 & under) 
Call 541-966-1610. 


TRADITIONS BUFFET 

Enjoy favorites like Turkey, Ham, 
Cranberry Relish, Mashed Potatoes 
and Stuffing. I lam - 9pm • * 1 6.95 


WEDNESDAYS 

5:30pm - 7:30pm 

Wine Tasting - November 7 

Flight of wine & food pairings - $ 1 5 
Four-course dinner - $ 40 

NEW Holiday Punches 
November 14 

Drinks & hors d’oeuvres - * 1 8 

Martini Night - November 21 

Flight of martinis & food pairings - $ 1 5 

Beer Tasting - November 28 

Three-course dinner & beer tasting - $ 30 

Call 54 1 -966- 1 6 1 0 for reservations. 
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